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WHY FREE TRADE WINS. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’s brilliant campaign in the cause of fiscal reform 
is one of the most heroic episodes in modern political history. 

In the teeth of established opinion, and practically single- 
handed, this intrepid statesman has adventured the task of uproot- 
ing and overthrowing the settled commercial policy of the most 
commercially successful nation the world has ever known. Truly, 
an heroic enterprise ! 

Little wonder that, at times, the means sought to further its 
prosecution should have inclined, in some degree, to savour of the 
same quality. Little wonder, too, that the virile, suasive and 
patriotic eloquence with which the campaign has been conducted 
should have captivated the imagination of thousands who, before, 
had never given a thought to the fiscal problem ; inspiring many 
with so enthusiastic a conviction of the suicidal folly of the present 
system that not a few, indeed, in the exuberance of their economic 
education, may be heard to question the survival of any plausible 
ground for its defence. 

So much has, indeed, been accomplished. The further or more 
substantial success of the campaign may well, however, be doubted. 

For three years the most popular political figure of the day has 
urged, with all the arts at his command, the imperative necessity of 
averting imminent ruin by immediately reversing our national fiscal 
policy. For three years his impassioned orations and exhortations 
have been reiterated and re-emphasised by many of the most influ- 
ential organs of the Press, Yet, threats, warnings and entreaties 
notwithstanding, the country as a whole, as elections prove, remains 
unresponsive. Why? The English people are not a people to. 
ignore the earnest counsel of an eminent and trusted leader on a 
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matter of urgent public moment. And it-used surely to be 
said that the Press could always mould public opinion in any 
direction desired. How, then, is this persistent, national disregard 
of the patriotic statesman’s call and of the voice of his loyal Press to 
be explained ? 

The explanation of Mr, Chamberlain’s failure is twofold ; it is 
both practical and theoretical, the practical, however probably pre- 
dominating, for the numbers to whom the argument from actual 
experience appeals are many, doubtless, in comparison with those 
who go further and seek substantiating principles. 

At the outset of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign it was not surpris- 
ing that his startling allegations respecting the nation’s recent 
progress and its present plight, and his doleful forecasts of its 
future prospects should have aroused, throughout the country, imme- 
diate and intense interest, not unmixed with some alarm. Many, 
not in the habit of following closely the trend of public affairs, very 
naturally inferred that considerable grounds, at the least, must pre- 
vail in the existing situation to warrant so strenuous an appeal from 
one commonly believed to be the most practical and business-like 
member of the Government. The widespread feeling of uneasiness 
thus caused early found expression in the general demand for an au- 
thoritative and impartial disclosure of the actual facts of the case. 
‘These, in the form of the records and statistics compiled by the 
Board of Trade, were no sooner published and disseminated broad- 
cast, than it became apparent that public anxiety was being rapidly 
allayed. The discrepancy—to use the mildest term—between the 
official report of the true state of affairs and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
lugubrious assertions and assumptions, proved to be so wide that the 
unprejudiced and disinterested could but recognise at a glance that, 
even granting the possible presence on the economic horizon of less 
favourable prospects in store—of which, however, no evidence was 
forthcoming—the urgency of the case for complete fiscal revolution 
had evidently been greatly overrated. And the issue, as time has 
gone on, of succeeding trade returns, each more satisfactory and 
reassuring than the last, and all confirming with emphasis the un- 
checked growth of a well-nigh boundless prosperity, has gone far, 
as was inevitable, towards discrediting completely, in most impartial 
minds, the pessimistic tenets of Mr. Chamberiain’s newly adopted creed. 

In illustration, a brief summary of a few of the salient outlines 
of our commercial and industrial progress for the pass fifty years 
will not be out of place. 

In the Board of Trade memorandum, then, we read that the net 
value of British imports has risen (with, of course, inevitable tem- 
porary fluctuations) from 152 millions in 1854 to 331 millions in 
1871, and 528 millions in 1902; and that the net value of our 
exports rose from 97 millions in 1856 (the figures for 1854 are not 
obtainable) to 223 millions in 1871, and 277 millions in 1902. 
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Meanwhile, the total tonnage of British shipping has risen from 
‘9 million tons in 1851 to 28 million tons in 1871, and 63 million 
tons in 1901, having, during the ten years from 1890 to 1900, 
increased by 600,000 tons more than the shipping of all other 
Powers together. 

Side by side with these figures we find that, consequent upon 
this vast expansion of commerce, the collective wealth of the nation 
has increased in parallel profusion. The deposits in Trustees’ and 
Post Office Savings Banks amounted in 1854 to 33 millions, in 1871 
to 55 millions, and in 1901 to 192 millions; whilst the gross sum 
brought under review for income taxation increased from 311 
millions in 1861 to 445 millions in 1871, and in 1901 reached the 
fabulous figure of 866 millions. 

In regard also to that factor upon which Mr. Chamberlain so 
rightly insists as of paramount economic importance—employment 
of the working classes—the temporary effects of dislocation of 
trade and business depression always succeeding a great war, and 
through which, therefore, we are now passing, must on no account 
be allowed to obscure the immense improvement effected in this 
respect since the adoption of Free Trade. The number of paupers 
in England and Wales has decreased from 7 per cent. of a popula- 
tion of 20 millions in 1846 (the year of the Corn Law repeal) to 4 
per cent. of a population of 24 millions in 1871, and to 2 per cent. 
of a population of 34 millions in 1901. At the same time the 
stream of emigration from the United Kingdom has fallen from 
267,000 in 1854, and 192,000 in 1871, to 171,000 in 1901. The 
significance of these figures, as proof of the healthy condition of 
trade, home as well as foreign, can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Unquestionably the mass of evidence contained in the official 
records of the country’s progress—of which space has here permitted 
but the barest sketch—has largely succeeded in restoring public con- 
fidence in our present fiscal system, and vindicating its wisdom and 
success. The facts thus established and disclosed throw, too, con- 
siderable light upon the otherwise inexplicable circumstance that 
financial and economic authorities throughout the kingdom, from 
ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer to Trade Union leaders, have all 
along been practically unanimous in their opposition to the pro- 
posed revival of Protection ; the determined effort to that end now 
in progress, though conducted with consummate skill by a master 
pleader for the past three years, still remaining a one-man move- 
ment, and receiving little or no countenance from responsible or 
well-informed quarters. 

So much in elucidation of the main cause of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
defeat upon the practical aspect of the issue he has raised. Apart 
from all questions of principle, the verdict of experience pronounced 
by final authority—the people’s own records—has been delivered 
against him. But cogent, and for many all-sufticing, though this 
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verdict may be, it is certain that the nation’s refusal to reinstall a 
long-tried and long-rejected fiscal policy is due very largely also to 
deep-rooted conviction, among the intelligent ranks of the electorate, 
of the economic soundness of the principles underlying the Free 
Trade doctrine. And it may here be remarked, in passing, that 
this conviction is shared not only by nearly every authority on this 
question in this country, but also, contrary to what is often assumed, 
by many statesmen and political thinkers in France, Germany, Italy 
and other Protective States, who openly deplore the fact that the pres- 
sure of vested interests precludes them from following our example. 

That Mr. Chamberlain’s onslaught upon these principles, vigorous. 
and inspiring as it has been, has failed at every point through the- 
superficial plausibility of many of the indictments he now. levels: 
against the doctrine of which, during the greater part of his life, 
he has been so distinguished a champion, is undeniable. 

What, for example, could at first blush appear more self-evident 
than the proposition into which most of his contentions have now 
crystallised, viz., that by admitting imports free, whilst other 
countries tax our imports, we lay ourselves at the mercy of 
unscrupulous foreigners who dump their goods upon our shores, 
undersell our labour, ruin our industries and throw our workers. 
out of employment? They continue to plunder us year by year, 
says Mr. Chamberlain, and we, poor business babes that we are, 
“take it lying down!” Shut out this unfair competition by 
taxing foreigners as they tax us, and there will be work and wages 
for all, we are told. 

There is a patriotic ring about this appeal which renders it 
irresistible in certain quarters where patriotism is synonymous with 
insularity. Fortunately, however, in more enlightened circles, the: 
perilously shortsighted patriotism of this truly Chinese attitude- 
towards foreign nations is clearly perceived. Let us submit the 
argument to a brief analysis. 

In the first place it is contended that we are “plundered” by 
these hated foreigners who tax our exports whilst we admit theirs. 
duty free. Now, by what imaginable sophism can this cry of 
“ plonder” be sustained? Of what,.do our imports consist? A 
portion, as is well known, represents interest due to us on our 
foreign investments. Another portion consists of charges for 
freight, insurance, &c. But the remainder, and the major portion, 
is composed of the commodities for which we exchange our exports. 
Does Mr, Chamberlain desire that we should export our products 
to all the markets of the world and receive nothing in exchange ? 
If not, why does he object to these imports? It is surely 
unnecessary to allude to the elementary truth that, tariff or no 
tariff, international trade is the exchange of commodities for mutual 
profit. Every commercial transaction between an Englishman and 
« foreigner is naturally concluded by each for his own profit; and. 
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all such transactions enrich, of course, not only the individual 
parties concerned, but necessarily, also, the communities respec- 
tively of which they are members. Who, then, is plundered ? 

The home producer, says Mr. Chamberlain. True, the importer 
profits by his bargain with the foreign exporter ; granted, also, that 
the consumer will enjoy the minimum price; but, meanwhile, the 
home producer, unable to compete with the cheap import, loses his 
livelihood, his employees ars thrown upon the rates, and British 
industry is ousted from the British market. 

Now we begin to understand where Mr. Chamberlain’s “ plunder ” 
comes in. It is the home producer who is “plundered” by being 
debarred from plundering the home consumer, A minority of the 
community is plundered because the whole of the community is not 
overcharged. The wicked foreigner plunders us by supplying what 
we want at market price, whilst all the while we might enjoy the 
privilege of paying a great deal more for the same thing to some 
one else, 

But the some one else, Mr. Chamberlain points out, will be 
your fellow countryman, and by dealing with him—by promoting 
the prosperity of British industry—though paying a higher figure, 
you will aid in effecting a general rise in wages; higher prices, 
therefore, will not be felt; and, at the same time, ample and 
regular employment will be provided for all oar workers. 

Nothing could be simpler. Unfortunately, however, we all know 
that these millenial conditions are not found to obtain in Protective 
countries. On the contrary, it is notorious that, though the work- 
ing hours are longer, wages rule lower on the Continent, generally, 
than in England. Industrial disputes and commercial depressions 
are, as statistics prove, as frequent and severe in France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States as with us. In Germany, with her 
tremendons tariff walls, the unemployed are so numerous that it 
has been found necessary to establish a system of labour bureaux in 
order to cope with the problem. And in the United States—the 
most highly protected country in the world, as Lord Rosebery has 
reminded us—no less than 6,500,000, or 22 per cent. of all the 
workers, were partially or wholly unemployed during the last 
census year, 1900. 

It would seem then, that Protection having failed, wherever 
tested, to realise the advantages Mr. Chamberlain anticipates from 
its adoption here, a flaw must lie somewhere in his argument. 

The fallacy, indeed, is not difficult to detect. For when, in the 
name of British prosperity, Mr. Chamberlain entreats us to transfer 
our custom from the importer to the home producer, he ignores 
the resulting impoverishment of the country consequent upon the 
fact that the loss sustained by each consumer—of the difference 
between prices under home production and prices under free 
m portation—is not repaired by a corresponding gain on the part of 
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the home producer; the difference is a dead loss. Home com- 
petition, of course, keeps the home producer's margin of profit 
just as low under Protection as was the importer’s margin of profit 
under Free Trade. The net result, therefore, is that the increased 
price, due to the extra cost of home production, exacts, in exchange 
for the same quantity of the commodity as before, a proportionally 
increased amount of labour from the consumer, all of which is 
absolutely wasted. 

The basic fallacy of Protection thus becomes clear. Under Free 
Trade, labour and the products of labour exchange are, of course, 
at their fullest possible value. Under the Protective system, how- 
ever, the full value for which labour and its products naturally 
exchange is shut out by the import duty, which compels them to 
exchange, instead, for something less than their maximum value. 
Protection, therefore, prohibiting as it does home labour from receiv- 
ing the highest remuneration offered, and withholding from the 
country the greatest quantity of wealth for which its labour would 
exchange, is clearly an unpatriotic fiscal policy. And, of course, 
the more the system is extended the more seriously is the return for 
labour decreased, and the country as a whole, in consequence, rela— 
tively impoverished, notwithstanding that by continued development 
of its resources its wealth may continue to absolutely increase, 

In England the adoption of Protection would be followed by 
peculiarly disastrous effects, So immense a proportion of our in- 
dustry and commerce is dependent for its very existence upon abso- 
lutely free importation, that even slight duties would result in 
throwing countless numbers out of work; and the trades which 
would replace those now flourishing could never, owing to the loss 
of foreign markets, provide safficient employment for all who are 
now engaged. Inevitably, therefore, with lessened demand for 
labour and relatively greater supply, and with capital shorn of much 
of its productive power, wages would steadily fall. The fate to- 
wards which we should rapidly drift would be characterised in its 
main outlines by industrial disorder, vanishing trade and rising 
pauperism. It would, however, be one which we should richly 
deserve for having voluntarily thrown away the magnificent increase 
we now enjoy in free exchange for the products of our labour. 

But, it may be asked, if Protection would prove so fatal here, 
how is the prosperity of various countries in which that policy has 
been adopted to be accounted for ? 

Their prosperity, such as it is, may be easily explained. Let us 
take the United States and Germany as the two most prominent 
examples of successful Protective States. In the first place, both 
are, within the limits of their own frontiers, large Free Trade areas ; 
the United States, indeed, with their vast and but partially de- 
veloped national resources, are in a position to be practically 
independent of outside supplies, It would probably be difficult 
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to devise any fiscal system under which the United States could 
have failed to prosper. As regards Germany, much of her recent 
success is unquestionably due to her diligent recognition of the 
profound importance of technical education. The intelligence, 
resource, and enterprise of her workers have enabled her to extract 
the utmost possible advantage from an artificially crippled position. 
Notwithstanding all the advance made, however, in the total volume 
of their trade, neither of these countries can for a moment compare 
with Great Britain. Listening to Mr. Chamberlain, it might be 
imagined that both were somewhere within measurable distance of 
the unique position we occupy. Bat the actual facts of the case 
are that the United States, with a population of eighty millions, 
have a total external trade of £466,000,000; Germany, with a 
population of sixty millions, has a trade of £500,000,000; whilst 
we, with a population of forty-two millions only, have a trade of 
£800,000,000. There can be no doubt whatever that, considerable 
as German and American progress has been, it would by this time 
have been far greater had they not chosen to deprive their labour 
of its full reward, available only under the system of free exchange. 

Protection has clogged the wheels of progress in other countries 
heavily enough; but in a small and densely populated country 
like our own, where the employment of so large a propor- 
tion of the population is connected, directly or indirectly, with 
foreign trade, it would certainly entail infinitely more ruinous 
results. Inevitably the slightest disturbance of the complex net- 
work of interests bound up, in one way or another, with the main- 
tenance of the existing system would disorganise the whole 
mechanism of our commercial and industrial life. 

A clear appreciation of the economic foundations upon which our 
uprivalled prosperity rests condemns Mr. Balfour's policy of retalia- 
tion as well as Mr. Chamberlain’s Protective scheme. 

In connection with the former, it is undoubtedly the case that 
foreign import duties, by raising the price of our exports to the 
foreign consumer, and so diminishing the demand, have at times, to 
some extent, adversely affected our export trade, That is to say, 
certain nations have, by injuring themselves severely, contrived to 
injure us a little. How little, the figures above quoted amply prove. 
Bat to entertain the hope that by taxing our own imports we could 
induce foreign countries to abolish or substantially reduce their 
duties against us, is the vainest of idle dreams. One question 
alone need be asked—Have Protective nations succeeded in abolish- 
ing or substantially reducing their duties against each other? Their 
existing and, in many instances, steadily rising fiscal barriers supply 
the conclusive answer. 

It must never be forgotten, too, that by embracing a policy of 
retaliation, Great Britain—importing food and raw materiale, and 
exporting manufactures, as she must—lays herself open to the 
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infliction of much more telling blows by way-of counter-retaliation 
than, in the nature of the case, she can possibly reinflict upon her 
customers in return. We could but damage their industries ; they, 
by raising their import duties against our manufactured goods, and 
by taxing also the export of those raw materials which are our very 
vitals, could go far towards destroying ours. As Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, in 1885, most truly observed: ‘‘ We cannot retaliate upon 
foreign countries without running the risk of retaliation upon our- 
selves, which would be very much worse for us than anything we 
could do for them.” 

Moreover, by adhering to our present policy of free importation, 
we enjoy the benefit of the “‘ most favoured nation” treatment from 
many Protective countries. To sacrifice this advantage, and further, 
to invite heavy and easily dealt blows in return for our costly and 
comparatively ineffectual attacks, would be to expose the founda- 
tions of our commerce to destruction. _ 

Until recently, it might, one would think, have been safely 
assumed that history records no instance of the deliberate advocacy 
by an eminent statesman of a great political change upon two 
mutually destructive grounds. That delicate task has been reserved 
for Mr. Chamberlain ; and, seemingly, his estimate of the general 
level of British intelligence has not been such as to occasion him 
anxiety in its performance. 

At the beginning of his campaign, Mr. Chamberlain again and 
again fervently besought us to submit, for Imperial sentiment’s sake, 
to the commercial and financial ‘‘ sacrifice ” involved in the adoption 
of his policy. Now, however, in speech after speech, he as vehe- 
mently insists upon the commercial and financial ruin that must 
attend our neglect of his proposals. 

Our worst enemies, it is true, have never accused us of being 
@ logical people, yet it may be doubted whether even Mr. Chamber- 
lain can afford to build upon our national inconsistency to this 
extent. However that may be, it is certain that his Imperialistic 
perorations are by no means the least valued features of his speeches 
in quarters where it is counted a virtue to surrender criticism before 
the charm of rhetoric. ; 

In common with his schemeas “hole, Mr. Chamberlain’s device 
for binding the Colonies securelytoth. ther Countryappearshighly 
attractive until regarded soberly from i. |: business point of view. 

It is proposed that, in return for preferential treatment by the 
Colonies of our exports to them, we should give preference to their 
exports to us, by imposing duties against the imports we now receive 
from foreign countries. 

The question at once arises—if we are to exclude the imports by 
which our exports are now paid for, what is to become of our ex- 
ports? Rich as we are, we can hardly afford to give them away. 
The Colonies cannot take them; they have, indeed, refused point 
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blank to admit any of our manufactures that may compete with 
their own indastries, Our export trade, therefore, is to be wrecked 
as well as our import trade, 

Reduced to definite terms, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition amounts 
to nothing less than the recommendation that we should sacrifice 
six-sevenths of our trade in order to foster the remaining one-seventh ; 
for one-seventh only of our total sea-borne trade is transacted 
with those Colonies to which his proposals refer, The interests of 
the forty-two million inhabitants of this country are to be sacrificed 
to the interests of the eleven million inhabitants of the Colonies. 
Life is to be made harder for the workers at home in order that it 
may be made easier for those abroad. But, putting aside the 
question of simple justice, is it not to these very Cclonies—for the 
reason that they already offer easier conditions and afford greater 
opportunities than are to be found in the old country—that we are 
in the habit of sending those who find it too hard to make a living 
here ? 

To take another aspect of the question, it would obviously be 
impossible to frame any fiscal arrangements that would operate 
permanently, with even advantage, in favour of each of the Colonies. 
We should soon receive complaints from some of them that greater and, 
consequently, unfair preference was being given to others. Endless 
jealousy and dissatisfaction would thus arise, and constant readjust- 
ments would have to ba made. We could never retrace our steps. 
To each new demand for equalising the benefits conferred we should 
be obliged to respond by making further concessions. So would the 
burden of Empire press with ever-increasiag weight upon the 
shoulders of the Mother Country. 

And these are the means whereby Imperial sentiment is to be 
strengthened! No policy, surely, could be better calculated to make 
the very name of Empire stink in the nostrils of the British work- 
ing classes. Not upon these principles has the British Empire been 
built up. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier said, speaking in 1897: ‘ There 
are parties who hope to maintain the British Empire on lines of 
restricted trade. If the British Empire is to be maintained it can 
only ba upon the most absolate frecdom, political and commercial. 
In building up this great Empire; deviate from the principle of 
freedom will be to so much weaken the ties and the bonds which 
now bind it together.” 

And it may safely be concluded that the electorate of this country 
will never consent to weaken those bonds by exchanging the well- 
proved principle of freedom for the meshes of an artificial and 
restrictive system which, entailing, as it must, ever-increasing 
friction between the component members of the Empire, would 
surely pave the way for its eventual disruption. 


ADRIAN RICHMOND. 





EARNED AND UNEARNED INCOMES 
AND THE INCOME TAX. 


One of the commonest objections to the Income Tax as at present 
assessed in this country is that it makes no distinction between 
earned and wnearned incomes, between an income derived from the 
personal labour of the recipient and one arising from property whose 
continuance is quite independent of the labour or even the life of 
the person who enjoys it. It is urged that he who_has a precarious 
income from his own labour is compelled to set aside a part to 
provide against future contingencies, and has therefore less spending 
power than the other; and that the taxis inequitable which presses 
equally cn both. It is not intended to consider here the theoretical 
aspect of this question. The object of this article is to suggest (1) 
that the application of the principle of differentiation with any 
logical completeness would offer the greatest difficulties; (2) that 
the present system of the Income Tax, combined with the death 
duties, though not recognising this distinction, yet practically puts 
it into effect ; and (3) that the principle, if consistently followed out, 
would involve a property tax as distinguished from an income tax. 

In glancing at this problem as it presents itself in practical 
affairs, the mind turns instinctively to the income derived from the 
rent of land on the one hand, and to the wages of labour on the 
other. On the one side is an income accruing year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, utterly independent of the life of the recipient, 
secure as the foundations of the State itself; on the other hand, an 
income small in amount, uncertain in nature, depending upon the 
thousand and one mischances that may befall the worker and deprive 
him of his employment. If the problem took this simple shape in 
the world of facts, there would be little difficulty in arriving at a 
decision. But when it is remembered that out of a total income of 
about £840,000,000 dealt with by the Income Tax authorities in the 
year 1902-3, only £240,000,000 consisted of income from real pro- 
perty, and about £100,000,000 referred to the wages of employees, it 
will be seen what a small portion of the field is covered by the two 
extreme cases of rent and labour. There remains, in fact, a sum 
of £500,000,000 which falls between these two extremes, and in 
varying degrees shares the fundamental qualities of both. 

So far as the mere distinction between carned and wnearned is 
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concerned, there are several classes of income that present little diffi- 
culty. Next or even equal to rent we may put income derived 
from first-class Government stocks. Then come incomes from 
municipal stocks and from great corporations, such as railways. 
Then we have incomes derived from shares in extensive industrial 
undertakings registered as joint-stock companies. Where these 
shares havea ready market, and offer a tolerably secure income, it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the classes of income already 
mentioned. ‘They present all the features of unearned incomes, and 
would probably be readily classed as such in any attempt to dis- 
tinguish between earned and unearned. Smaller joint-stock con- 
cerns, whose moderate size brings them within the range of private 
enterprise, appear to offer an element of doubt; but, so far at least 
as the receiver of dividends is not concerned in the working of the 
business, the income is strictly unearned. Suppose, however, that 
the dividend receiver is also engaged in earning the profits of the 
business. How can that fact alter the essentially wncarned character 
of the dividends? His earned income, at least in the vast majority 
of cases, takes the form of management salary or director's fees, and 
the dividends on his shares are, like the dividends received by out- 
side shareholders, unearned, 7.c., not produced by his labour, but by 
the investment of his capital. 

This brings us at once to the case of a similar business which is 
in private hands, and whose proprietor and manager are one. Incomes 
from such a source are commonly regarded as earned, but they 
differ in no fundamental quality from the last-mentioned class, except 
that dividends on shares and management salary appear in one sum 
and cannot be exactly distinguished. This confusion, however, does 
not destroy their separate natures. There is nothing in the process 
of registering a business at Somerset House as a joint-stock 
concern which turns an earned into an unearned income; and 
the profits of this private business consist, like the foregoing, of 
interest on capital and wages of management, or, in other words, 
of wnearned and earned incomes. 

Continuing in this way it is easy to show that every business, 
however small, which involves the use of capital, or has a value 
apart from the labour of the proprietor, produces an income which 
is partly carned and partly unearned. In no two businesses do 
these elements appear in the same ratio, and it would be difficult 
to lay down any rule in assessing the tax which would distinguish, 
with any approach to exactness, between these two characteristics 
of most incomes, Moreover, the distinction of incomes as earned 
and unearned involves but one of the grounds on which the 
principle of differentiation is based. To the difficulty of exactly 
distinguishing between earned and unearned incomes must be added 
the further difficulties arising from the relative insecurity of the 
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income. This point will be referred to later on. It needs hardly 
more than this to indicate the serious nature of the problem (one 
might say the practical impossibility) of recasting our Income Tax 
system so as to discriminate, with any pretence to completeness or 
impartiality, between earned and unearned incomes. 

In the following table an attempt is made to divide the earned 
from the unearned income of the country. The figures are taken 
from the 1903-4 Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
and relate to the various classes of incomes assessed in 1902-3. 
The vast mass of the wages of labour to the amount of about 
£1,000,000,000 being exempt from Income Tax does not appear in 
these figures. Incomes from private undertakings with a single 
proprietor are treated as earned up to £500, and as unearned (or 
interest on capital) in respect of any sum beyond £500. In 
similar concerns with more than one partner the income is treated 
as earned up to £800, These margins are prohably too liberal, 
and may make earned incomes relatively larger than they should 
appear. 























Income Tax Interest on Wages of 
Schedule. Capital. Labour, 
£ £ 
A Lands, houses, &c. ; . | 241,887,406 
B From occupation of land ’ 3,000,000 | 14,541,703 
C From Government Stocks . | 46,121,448 
D Public Companies . . | 189,450,609 
Employees . : ; : 22,372,779 
Local Authorities . ; . 15,100,936 
Coupons, &e.. 21,529,536 


Persons (excluding ‘employees) 
treating up to £500 as in- 


come from labour. 23,907,581 | 79,171,233 
Firms, treating - to £800 as 
earned , ‘ 61,068,497 | 29,192,755 


311,057,159 130,736,767 








E Employees of public name: 
companies, ke. . ; 82,441,788 





Total . . . - | 602,066,013 | 227,720,258 
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The first thing that will be noticed from this table is the fact 
that of incomes that come under the review of the Inland Revenue 
department no less than 72 per cent. are wnearned and only 28 per 
cent. earned. The relatively small amount of earned incomes con- 
siderably diminishes the practical importance of any differential 
treatment of the two kinds of income. 

A still more striking result, however, is obtained when the 
actual, as distinguished from the nominal, rate of tax charged is 
taken into account. The following statement shows the effect of 
exemptions and abatements (deducted from the assessments or 
repaid) on each class of income. 


UNEARNED INCOMES. 





| | 
Gross. Exempt. Abated. | Net. 








£ £ £ £ 

Schedule A . | 241,887,406 | 31,535,222 | 12,546,001 | 197,806,183 
B .| 3,000,000 3,000,000 

» © .| 46,121,448 | 1,004,148 | 1,876,715 | 43,240,585 
D 


811,057,159 | 8,296,106 | 8,306,464 | 294,454,589 











Total . | 602,066,013 | 40,835,476 | 22,729,180 | 588,501,357 














Earnep Incomes. 





| 











| 
| Gross. | Exempt. | Abated. | Net. 
: ie = et 
| £ £ £ | £ 
Schedule B .| 14,541,705 | 11,132,294 | 1,424,456 | 1,984,953 
»  D_. | 180,736,767 | 8,494,336 | 64,139,919 | 58,102,512 
» E.| 82,441,788 418,377 | 27,725,697 | 54,297,714 
| noo L 
a | 
Total | 227,720,258 | 20,045,007 | 93,290,072 | 114,389,179 

















It will be observed from this statement that of the net sum 
chargeable to Income Tax no less than 82 per cent. refers to unearned 
incomes. However, although this shows the relatively narrow limits 
of the question of differentiation, it remains still to show to what 
extent differentiation in rate is already a fact within those narrow 
limits. 

As regards wnearned incomes, the exemption allowed to incomes 
not exceeding £160 a year refers very largely to the income derived 
by members of the working classes from the investment of their 
savings in the purchase of their houses through building societies, Kc. ;. 
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and in the purchase of stocks and shares. It will be generally agreed 
that, whatever view may be taken of the question of differentiation, 
this exemption should not be materially modified. Omitting these 
sums from the above statement of unearned incomes it appears 
that out of a gross sum of £561,280,537, tax is charged at the full 
nominal rate except as regards the small number of cases where 
some abatement is allowed. 

Turning now to earned incomes, the vast majority of these 
are subject to abatements of varying amounts, As regards persons 
(excluding employees) the income has been treated as earned up to 
£500. The number of assessments in 1902-3 exceeding £700 (the 
limit for abatement) was 16,400 out of a total number of 357,346. 
In the case of firms where the income is treated as earned up to 
£800, the number of assessments exceeding £1000 (regarding this 
as the average limit of two abatements) was 15,677 out of 59,285. 
Of employees assessed under Schedale D, the number of assessments 
exceeding £700 was 1318 out of 95,526, and under Schedule E, 
13,487 out of 354,600. Putting these results together we find 
that, as regards earned incomes, out of 866,757 cases the abatement 
is allowed in all except 46,882. Of the cases subject to abate- 
ment, the vast majority fall below £400, and are abated to the 
extent of £160. 

The actwal rates of tax on earned and unearned incomes work out 


approximately as follows (taking the nominal rate of tax at ls. 
in the £): 


EARNED INCOMES. 





Rate per £ on 
Allowances. the Actual 
Income, 


Approximate Amount of 
Gross Income. 





£1,000,000,000 wages of labour | Exempt. Nil. 
230,000,000 i ” £160 (incomes not ex- | ‘07d. to 7d. 
ceeding £400). 
100,000,000 ” ” £150, £120, or £70 | 7d. to 11d. 
on incomes not ex- 
ceeding £700. 
50,000,000 ” Nil (exceeding £700). 12d. 





UNEARNED INCOMES. 





Rate per £ on 
Allowances. the Actual 
Income, 


Approximate Amount of 
Gross Income. 





£40,000,000 Exempt. Nil. 
60,000,000 £160 to £70. ‘07d. to 11d, 
500,000,000 Nil. 12d, 
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Looking at the Income Tax alone, then, it appears that, with 
relatively small exceptions, earned and unearned incomes are 
differentially affected by the tax. 

It will now be interesting to inquire how this result is influenced 
by the death duties, 


Estates LiasLe To Estate Durty. 





| 
| | 
Namber, | Net Value in Net Valuein 


| Thousands. Number. Thousands. 


| 





£ £ 
1895-6 | 52,862 | 213,233 62,523 | 264,514 
1896-7 | 51,274 | 215,853 61,393 | 288,869 
1897-8 | 54,991 | 247,841 62,310 | 270,478 
1898-9 | 57,256 | 250,618 62,108 | 264,118 
1899-0 | 65,341 | 292,814 

















The remarkable consistency of the amounts, combined with the fact 
that in the larger estates the death duty is frequently met by way 
of life insurance, converts the duty in many respects into an annual 
charge closely akin to an Income Tax. Practically the whole of the 
capital of the country is subjected to this duty at periods averaging 
from twenty to twenty-five years, If the wider margin of twenty- 
five years be taken, and the average income from the estates be 
treated as 4 per cent. on the capital value, the yearly Income Tax 
represented by the death duty may be shown as follows: 





! 
| Death Duty paid | Rate in the £ per 
Capital Value. Yearly Income. | every Twenty- Year on the 

| five Years. Yearly Income. 











£ £ | £ 
Up to 4,000 Upto1l60 | Upto 120 Up to 7d. 
4,000-10,000 160-400 | 120-800 Vd. 
10,000-17,500 400-700 | 300-700 7d. to 10d. 
17,500-500,000 700-20,000 | 700-35,000 10d. to 17d. 
500,000-1,000,000 | 20,000-40,000 | 35,000-75,000 | 17d.-18d., and 
| upwards. 

















If these rates be added to the rates already shown for the Income 
Tax proper it will be seen that the differentiation between earned 
and unearned incomes is very marked, and that it can be modified 
with a considerable degree of exactness by suitable alterations in 
the rates of Income Tax and death duties now current. 

Finally, if the principle of differentiation be applied with any 
consistency as regards the general grounds of that principle, it will 
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be found that the existing inequality will not be appreciably lessened 
by anything short of a genuine property tax on real and personal 
property. 

The main argument advanced in support of a discrimination be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes is that, owing to the precarious 
nature, the uncertain continuance, of the earned income, the re- 
cipient is compelled to set aside a part, to lessen his spending 
power, to make provision against the time when such income will 
be diminished or destroyed. How does this element of insecurity 
affect unearned incomes? The most striking feature of unearned 
incomes is the great diversity in the amount of income derived from 
a certain quantity of capital, according tothe nature of the invest- 
ment to which the capital is applied. For example, the income 
at present derived from “ gilt-edged ” stocks, where the security is 
considered more or less absolute, may be estimated at about 3 per 
cent. on the capital invested; while from shares in an ordinary 
commercial undertaking the income expected is of an average about. 
6 per cent. on the market price of the shares. This does not mean 
thet the capital in the one case is more productive than in the 
other, but that the capital and the income in the one case are less 
secure than in the other. The difference in the percentage de- 
manded measures the degree of insecurity ; and, broadly speaking, 
it may be said that the additional 3 per cent. is an instalment 
towards a sinking fund designed on the average to cover the risk 
of loss of the capital invested. 

It follows from this that, if earned incomes are to be charged at. 
a lower rate owing to their insecure nature, and the consequently 
smaller spending power they confer upon their recipients, a similar 
concession, differing only in degree, should be granted to unearned 
incomes to which the element of insecurity attaches. The common 
element in the two classes of unearned incomes above mentioned 
lies in the capital from which the incomes are derived; and the 
secure portion of any income, as distinguished from the insecure, is 
merely the income that would be derived from the same capital if 
invested in what is regarded as an absolute security. The tax upon 
secured incomes will consequently be measured by the amount of 
the capital involved, and would be charged in the same amount 
whether the capital yielded a large or small income, no income at 
al], or even an incidental loss. Such a tax would affect all real 
property, and all personal property so far as the latter was employed 
in productive undertakings. 

When once this point is reached it will be urged, and urged 
with much reason, that if the man who uses his capital in business 
with all its attendant risks and with its incidental advantage to 
the State is to be subjected to this tax, he who chooses to apply 
his capital to non-productive purposes should receive the same 
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treatment. For example: A, B, C, D and E have £1000 each. 
A invests his in land yielding £30 a year; B in railway stock 
yielding £40; C buys shares in a public sompany and obtains £60 
a year; D starts a business which gives him a profit of £100 a 
year; E buys household furniture. Under the present uniform 
Income Tax, A would pay tax on £30, B on £40, C on £60, D on 
£100, E on nothing. Under a system which differentiated merely 
between earned and unearned in the broad meaning of the term, 
A would pay on £30, B on on £40, C on £60, D on some proportion 
of 2100, E nothing. Under a system in which the differentiation 
took notice of the security of the income, an Income Tax would be 
paid by A on £30, by B on £40, by C on £60, by D on £100, by 
E on nothing; and in addition a farther tax would be paid by 
A, B, C and D on the £1000 capital, and, consistently, by E also. 
In other words, the logical application of the main principle of 
differentiation would have brought us to a full-fledged property 
tax with all its economic weakness and practical disadvantages. 


A. Hook. 


Vou, 165.—No. 2. 











Fes. 


REFORM OF THE IRISH PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 


Most people are united in thinking that there is a great future 
before the newly formed Liberal Government if they only show 
themselves strong and courageous. In no sphere of their activity 
will such qualities be so inexorably demanded as in Ireland. It is 
not too much to say that the future of the Liberal Party, and indeed 
of the British Empire itself, will be profoundly affected by their 
treatment of the Irish question. We all know that after a long 
exclusion from office, and with so many urgent social and national 
questions awaiting solution, the Government must proceed warily, 
but if they make the mistake of previous Liberal Governments of 
leaning on the Whig and moneyed element of the party, then they 
are doomed indeed, and Liberalism as a factor in the national affairs 
of England must give way to more vigorous and progressive elements. 
Mr. Bryce takes up an office of untold difficulties. The Irish 
Unionists, seeing their long ascendency threatened, will give him no 
quarter; and the Nationalists, distrustful and suspicious, will 
probably find themselves unable to give direct assistance in con- 
structive work pending the establishment of a Legislative Assembly 
in Dublin, and most people are now agreed that this will not be the 
work of months but of years. Those who have watched the trend of 
events carefully are satisfied that this will eventually come, not as a 
heroic measure, but through a process of evolution familiar to all 
students of the English constitutional system. For many years the 
permanent Civil Service in Ireland has been the stronghold of the 
ascendency class, and one of the most vital problems of Irish 
Government is to give to Ireland a Civil Service as impartial as the 
English, and as economical as other poor countries possess. If you 
take up a copy of the Irish Estimates you are immediately struck 
with the large number of highly paid officials who have been 
appointed to their present posts, not as a result of imdustry and 
efficiency in other capacities, but through family, religious or 
political influence. Most of that influence has unfortunately been 
exerted in favour of one social class and one political party, and I 
am not prepared to say that Mr. Bryce may not find difficulties in 
resisting the importunity of the representatives of the majority to 
redress the balance in a way that will not make for efficiency, 
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impartiality, or economy. In fact the methods of American politicians 
in dispensing the patronage of the State or municipality have been 
but too successfully imitated by the Executive in Ireland. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, that those sons of Irish parents who belong to the 
creedor politics of the majority and have succeeded in obtaining places 
in competitive examinations for the Public Service have deserted their 
own country and served in England instead ? They despair of finding 
an outlet for their ambitions in their own country unless they are pre- 
pared to throw in their lot with the ascendency party. There, again, 
Ireland has reaped the disadvantage of a too close connection with 
England. A Civil Service recruited by the same examinations, and 
paid on the same liberal scale, becomes an expensive burthen to the 
poor country, while it is a most important and efficient factor in 
the national welfare of the richer country. 

Ireland is par excellence the land of Government Departments. 
There is a Board for everything except for keeping the people in 
the country and helping them to live.! According to Mr. Lehane’s 
interesting pamphlet on “Ireland’s Burden under British Boards,” 
the number of public servants (including Police Force, but excluding 
municipal employees) amounts to nearly 52,000. In addition to 
the judges, law officers, &c., who receive more than £2000 a year, 
there are 160 Government servants in receipt of salaries varying 
from £800 to £2000 a year to look after the affairs of a declining 
population of less than four and a half millions. 

I would strongly recommend Mr, Bryce to advise his Majesty with- 
out delay to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the duties, 
scales of pay, and methods of the Irish Civil Service ; and those 
who know anything of the subject will be much surprised if such a 
Commission would not make sweeping proposals for reform that would 
help to relieve the country from its present crushing incubus. The 
following are some of the points that might well occupy the 
attention of a Royal Commission on Irish Establishments : 

(1) To what extent each department serves a useful purpose, and 
how far its duties might be co-ordinated with those of other depart- 
ments. 

(2) The scale of salaries. Considering that Ireland is a very 
poor country, with a low average income per head, it might be 
considered whether a distinctive Irish Civil Service should not be 
created with a lower scale of salaries than obtains in Great Britain. 
Such a Civil Service should, of course, be open to all British sub- 
jects, and a ruthless hand should be applied to the present system 
of nominations. Promotion in each office should go by merit and 
seniority, and every efficient Civil servant should be eligible for 
promotion to the highest office in his department. I may note 


1 Many of these precious Boards are practically independent of Parliamentary 
control. 
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in passing that all offices in the London General Post Office, with 
the sole exception of some appointments in the Secretariat, are open 
to men who enter the Second Division, and even lower grades, by 
competitive examination. All officials who are not thoroughly 
efficient should be compulsorily retired, and such places as it may 
be necessary to fill up, filled by the promotion of young and able 
men. In the English Civil Service, Liberal and Conservative, 
Nationalist and Home Ruler, work side by side, and generally secure 
advancement through zeal and ability, regardless of race or creed ; 
and if asimilar state of affairs obtained in [reland immeasurable 
good would result. 

(3) A thorough reorganisation of the whole of the Departments 
is needed to secure more effective Parliamentary control, and 
sweep away the present extravagant system of Boards and Com- 
mittees, which have long outlived their usefulness, if they ever 
served any useful purpose. . 

Lord Welby, if he could be induced to accept the office, would 
make a splendid chairman for such a Commission. And if he had 
for colleagues men like Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir George 
Murray, Lord Dunraven, and say a representative from the Post 
Office, the most efficient and economical of Government depart- 
ments, with a secretary of experience in the English Civil Service— 
an Irishman by preference—we may be certain that he would be 
able to furnish a report that the Government would have no diffi- 
culty in accepting and acting upon. It now remains to be seen 
whether a Liberal Chief Secretary is strong enough to take 
immediate steps for the drastic reform of the Castle Government. 
Such a measure would convey more to the Irish people than scores 
of speeches, and if, in addition, the inevitable resultant economies 
were earmarked for Irish purposes, administrative Home Rule 
would pave the way for legislative Home Rule. Even Lord Rose- 
bery could not object to a measure for securing an efficient and 
economical Government service. There are many other measures 
ripe for initiation, and in the forefront of these I would put Irish 
Poor Law Reform, which should include the abolition of the work- 
houses, which have been such a millstone round the necks of the 
people, and their replacement by almshouses for the aged and 
hospitals for the sick, The able-bodied paupers should be cleared 
out ruthlessly. 


EFFICIENCY. 
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THE ECONOMIC CAUSFS OF 
PAUPERISM. 


As the unemployed problem concerns the condition of those 
members of the community who are dependent upon the wages 
of hire for the necessaries of life, it is practically synonymous with 
that of Pauperism. Pauperism is the natural consequence of the 
enforced idleness of those who are obliged to work for their living ; 
its immediate cause is, therefore, Porat page The remoter 
causes. of Pauperism are moral and economic: the moral causes 
(self-indulgence, prodigality, and the like) we shall not consider 
here, as they —— peculiar to those who are dependent upon 
wages of hire.V The economic causes may be considered in two 
ways, as (1) surplus labour in the market, (2) as minimum wages. 
The principles which should govern the material advancement of 
a country are, in our opinion, distorted in the organisation of 
production and distribution of wealth which is the prevailing system 
at the present day. The effects of this distortion are to foment 
differences between employers and employed; to check the pro- 
gress and disturb the stability of trade; and to sow the seeds of 
poverty and want. We may add that these distorted principles, 
if not responsible for the moral causes of Pauperism as a whole, do 
nothing to correct or check, but rather tend to excite them amongst 
those who labour. 

Material advancement springs fundamentally from the bounty 
of Nature; and specifically, from human labour: not from either 
of these separately, but only (in a social state) from the co-opera- 
tion of these two forces. But this is not all. As the gifts of 
Nature derive value only from the labour applied to them, so both 
of these essential forces of material advancement taken together, 
would be of little service to man in a social state, without the co- 
operation of another principle. That principle which binds to- 
gether the members of society, and vitalises the social structure is 
exchange. Exchange, which in its fulness means exchange of 
services, when applied to the organised acquisition of material 
benefits and enjoyments, is trade. We may define trade as the 
reciprocal services of capital and labour, culminating in exchange. 
But though it is convenient to employ the terms capital and labour 
in this connection, it should not be supposed that in their relation 
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to exchange they are, so to speak, two different organs of the same 
body. Both render services to society, and in this sense they are 
generically the same: labour rendering present or recent service ; 
and capital past or accumlated services. With this common 
nature there can be properly no antagonism between capital and 
labour: and when we find antagonism, we may be sure that one 
or other of these factors of trade is assuming other than its legiti- 
mate functions. As such assumption might mislead us in our 
estimate of the true economic causes of Pauperism, we must 
examine in some detail the proper functions of capital and labour, 
and inquire into the laws which govern their co-operation for the 
common good, 

We have said that capital and labour have a common nature, 
in that they both render services to society. It is this service 
which makes them mutually dependent, and draws them into a 
necessary partnership. It is inconceivable that in a complex 
society the functions of capital and labour can be divorced. The 
argument that labour may dispense with capital because a man 
with nothing but his labour may obtain the wherewithal to enable 
him to live, as an advance (in money or in kind) on the prospective 
fruits of his industry—is misleading ; for such advances are them- 
selves capital, being the accumulated services of those who make 
them. It is equally inconceivable that capital can be independent 
of labour; nor are we aware that any attempt has been made to 
prove the contrary. Capital can only be acquired by labour, and 
could not subsist without labour; for it would sooner or later 
become exhausted and could not replace itself. But this is con- 
trary to the nature of capital, which though of necessity in 
production is constantly being used up, is as constantly being 
renewed. 

In the state of civilisation the co-partnership of capital and 
labour (rightly viewed) is indispensable and complete. So inti- 
mate is their relation, that, except in a state of isolation (where no 
trade is possible), they cannot be separated, and even in that state 
may be found to reside in one individual. And it is not difficult 
to see the reason of this. For, in the historical order, labour 
must come first, since it is labour that first produces an utility, 
that gives value to the gifts of nature, that creates a service. The 
creation of a service, therefore, precedes the accumulation of ser- 
vices. In a state of isolation a man who, by his labour, is able to 
find only sufficient food to keep him alive from day to day, and so 
lives without capital, has neither energy nor time to build himself 
a hut. But suppose by a piece of good furtune he should be able 
to amass in one day a large quantity of food, sufficient to maintain 
him for a month, he would then represent both capital and labour, 
and be able to build his hut. So long as his industry is not 
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relaxed, the stored fruits of his labour answer to the criterion of 
capital we have mentioned, namely, that it has an inherent power 
of perpetuating itself; for, though it is true he has to live upon 
his accumulated food whilst he is building, and so in time con- 
sumes it, his capital during the process, simultaneously with, and 
in proportion to, this consumption, becomes represented by the 
material results of his operations. The interdependence of capital 
and labour is further seen when either from any cause is disturbed. 
The withdrawal of capital from an industry is injurious to the 
labour employed therein, though not to the general labour market, 
unless the capital so withdrawn lies idle (as when savings are 
hoarded and buried in the ground), or is unproductively employed 
(as floating funds devoted to gambling). So, too, the withdrawal 
of labour from any particular industry is injurious to the capital 
employed therein, though not to the general capital fund of the 
country. 

The prevailing opinion of the relations of capital and labour 
may be briefly said to be based upon the false assumption that 
their interests are directly opposed to one another, and, therefore, 
that there is an antagonism between them which is natural and 
inevitable. This view is held not merely by theorists, but by 
employers and employed themselves. Employers, believing that 
their interest lies in paying low wages, are constantly striving to 
reduce them to a minimum; the employed as constantly strive to 
raise them. In this conflict the former party is often unconscious 
of the tension, at the moment, of the labour market; and the latter 
of the competition of capital and other causes which tax its pro- 
ductiveness. If this hostility and suspicion, this constant 
endeavour of each side to overreach the other, express the relation 
that should obtain between capital and labour, it is impossible to 
reconcile it with what we have attempted to show is the fact, namely, 
that these two factors of trade are mutually dependent, that they 
are necessary factors, and that upon their harmonious co-operation 
depends the progress of material prosperity and advancement. In 
the existing relation of capital and labour the matter of wages 
seems to be the fundamental cause of the differences between them; 
and, as often is the case in disputes between people in other rela- 
tions of life, the differences are due to confusion of thought con- 
cerning the matter at issue. This cause of error lies in confounding 
wages with eost of labour. That wages and cost of labour are two 
distinct ideas was understood by Ricardo, and aftewards clearly 
demonstrated by Mill. The wages of labour are what the work- 
man receives, and they are determined by the ratio of the demand 
for labour to the supply of it. Below the minimum rate wages 
cannot fall. It may be this lowest wage that the employer pays ; 
but it by no means follows that this cost is cheap to him. What 
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traly constitutes cheapness to the employer is not the minimum 
wages received by his men, but the maximum efficiency he extracts 
from their labour for the price he pays for it. His profits, then, 
do not depend upon wages, but upon the cost of labour. He would 
have to pay more for the labour of an English workman than for, 
say, that of a Neapolitan; but the labour of the former might be 
actually much more productive than that of the latter, and more 
productive also in proportion to the increase of cost. There are 
capitalists, we are aware, who have realised this, and have, to some 
extent, ignored the market valuation of labour by paying their 
workmen higher wages in order to secure a higher degree and a 
better quality of production, But so long as such action springs 
from self-interest only, and is so regarded by the employed, it 
could not become universal, nor for any length of time oppose the 
action of the economic laws which determine wages. It might 
work smoothly so long as minimum wages prevailed in the market. 
At such times the workmen would naturally accept a higher rate ; 
but directly the economic rates of wages rose above the level of 
the higher remuneration enjoyed through the munificence of their 
employers, they would just as naturally claim the true market 
wages. Combinations, neither amongst employers nor employed, 
can permanently reduce or raise wages respectively below or above 
the market rates obtaining. 

Now let us consider what is involved in the idea of minimum 
wages. A minimum wage is that which is just sufficient to supply 
the labourer with the necessaries of life. 1t is the direct effect of 
the competition of labour when it surpasses the competition for 
labour. So long as this ratio of competitions prevails, so long 
must wages be at the lowest point. If the demand for labour 
were to rise to the level of the supply of labour, wages would rise 
to a natural or average rate. But there is nothing permanent in 
the character of an average wage. Its stability is constantly 
threatened by the occurrence of one or other of two possible 
events, namely, an increase of the labouring population without a 
corresponding increase of capital; or, a rise in the prices of food: 
two events which might be co-existent. Thus, in the former case, 
wages would fall to a minimum ; and, in the latter, they would fall 
in proportion to the reduction of their purchasing power—--which 
might also be toa minimum. In the necessaries of life we must 
include some commodities other than food, which eithér by custom 
or convention are conjoined with particular labour—as tools for a 
jobbing mechanic, and a silk hat for a clerk. 

The labourer, then, on minimum wages can put by nothing; 
nothing to support himself in case of illness, or in bad times, 
There may come a depression of trade, which he is unable to 
combat, the evil effects of which deprive him of work and leave 
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him to charity or starvation. He may be in a measure, in some 
cases, & cause of this depression; but he knows nothing about 
such matters ; his minimum wages are intended only to keep him 
alive that he may work—not to inform him of the laws of produc- 
tion and exchange ; of the undermining effects to industry, of 
ignorance and carelessness. Neither do they encourage thrift: for 
before a man can save anything he must have something to save, 
and minimum wages afford no savings. 

Hence, so long as these lowest wages are possible, and close the 
horizon of the working man’s prospect, so long is Pauperism 
possible. Again, so long asit is possible for the supply of labour 
to exceed the demand for it, so long are minimum wages possible. 

Now, as wages are determined by fixed laws which cannot be 
ignored, they may fall to a minimum. ‘This, however, would not 
necessarily be an evil, nor lead to privation and want, if wages 
were considered (as in our opinion they should be) merely as the 
current estimate or expression, liable to variation, of the cost of 
subsistence; and were not confounded (as at present is wrongly 
done) with remuneration of labowr. Thus, the true economic causes 
of Pauperism outside of surplus labour (which means enforced 
idleness) lies in the identification of wages with remuneration of 
labour. The quantity of disposable labour in the market is always 
estimated by its relation to disposable capital. Capital is acquired 
by labour, and surplus labour implies deficiency of capital. We 
shall see presently that in a very practical sense surplus labour may 
itself supply capital ; but first we must consider briefly in what 
way capital and labour are related, through an element which is 
common to both; that is, through the necessaries of life. 

For this purpose let us turn again to the isolated man. We 
have seen that he may acquire capital by saving the fruits of his 
labour ; and that he can save nothing so long as the returns of his 
industry are sufficient only to support him from day to day. If his 
labour of one day could supply his wants for a month, he would be 
able to save; but if it took him thirty days to secure the same 
amount of food, he could save nothing. Hence we see that 
another consideration enters into this enquiry in addition to the 
matter of saving, and that is ¢ime. Our isolated individual saves, 
and thus acquires capital, because he saves time. It is, we think, 
here that the view of some economists that wages are paid out of 
capital, and the opposite contention of Henry George, may be 
reconciled. For man must have the necessaries of life to enable 
him to labour: he must labour in order to save ; capital is accumu- 
lated savings; and time is consumed in the process of accumu- 
lating them. Hence, the necessaries of life become less and less 
prominent in this chain of facts, in proportion as time is saved ; 
and these necessaries would practically disappear if the duration of 
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time were to be reduced to the limits of human endurance without 
food. Let us take a simple illustration of this. Suppose that so 
much labour is productively employed ; that the produce of this 
labour will not become a marketable commodity for six months ; 
and that until the fruition of this industry, the labourers have to 
be supplied with the necessaries of life. Whether we say, with 
one school, that capital is necessary to furnish the necessaries of 
life; or, with the other, that these necessaries may be advanced on 
the prospective fruits of the labour in operation, it is certain that 
neither capital in the possession of the labourers, nor advances in 
money or in kind, by way of loan to support the workers, would be 
necessary if the produce of the labour were to become marketable 
in twenty-four hours, 

Again, the views of wages and capital mentioned are at variance, 
because in the contention, the idea of wages is confounded with 
that of remuneration of labour. Wages (except in the sense of the 
remuneration of domestic servants who are lodged, fed, and some- 
times clothed by their employers) are paid out of capital; but 
the remuneration of labour is paid, not out of capital, but 
out of profits. Both labour and capital are dependent upon the 
necessaries of life, for without them a man cannot work, and there- 
fore cannot save. Profits, then, are the products of labour which 
remain after such wants have been satisfied, and such other deduc- 
tions made, which may be reasonably considered as the necessaries 
of life to the undertaking engaged in. It is this balance of gain 
which is the true remuneration for the services of both labour and 
capital. Whatever enjoyments may fall to a capitalist as returns 
for his personal management of the industry he carries on are not 
profits, but wages, and are therefore subject to the laws which de- 
termine the wages of hire. The interest he gets on his capital is 
for its use, and as this use is essential to the undertaking, the 
remuneration for it is the necessaries of life to the industry, and, 
therefore, does not come ont of profits. If this be the true analysis 
of the phenomena attending production (as in our opinion it is), it 
must follow that the net profits of industry represent two elements, 
namely, remuneration of labour, and remuneration for risk. And 
these two elements refer both to tho capitalist and to the labourer. 
If the capitalist be the manager of his industry he may take 
remuneration for management—that is wages; or he may engage 
some one else to manage it, who would receive the wages of manage- 
ment. But, beyond this, the capitalist has personal qualities, 
influence, and experience which he engages in his business, and 
suffers responsibilities and anxieties which can neither be extracted 
from nor laid upon the shoulders of another for wages of hire. 
These are his contributions of labour for which he is remunerated 
out of profits, Again, the return to the capitalist as interest on 
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his capital for its use, is not remuneration for his risk in the enter- 
prise; for he might secure an equal interest by lending his capital 
on security, and so have no risk. The share, then, of profits that 
should accrue to him would represent his labour and his risk, The 
same is true of the labourer. If wages were at a minimum, the 
whole remuneration of his labour would come out of profits. If 
wages were high, he would be remunerated partly out of such 
higher wages, and partly out of profits, which would naturally fall 
if the cost of labour were to rise. Again, as he would be depen- 
dent on profits wholly to supply, or to complete the remuneration 
of his labour, he would run a risk of working for little or nothing. 
In the existing relation of capital and labour, the working man 
who receives only the necessaries of life work: for nothing. We 
contend that—apart from the morality of it—this is economically 
unsound, in that it is a cause of Pauperism. He can only be re- 
munerated for his labour in two ways—either by wages or by a 
share of profits. But as wages cannot be arbitrarily raised, and 
maintained at a higher level than market rates, he must look to 
profits for his remuneration. Profits, however, may vary from 
causes over which he has no control, so his remuneration may vary. 
He, therefore, runs some risk—the risk of losing some or all of the 
labour he has invested in the undertaking he is engaged in. So 
the share of profits that should accrue to him would represent his 
labour and his risk. 

We have attempted to show that capital and labour have a 
common nature; that they are mutually dependent in a civilised 
state; that they are two of the necessary factors of trade (the re- 
maining factor being exchange); that they have common interests ; 
that to achieve their end, which is the production of wealth, they 
must co-operate harmoniously ; and, also, that the remuneration of 
both is contingent upon the productiveness of the industry they are 
jointly engaged in. These are, we maintain, economic truths which 
are ignored in the artificial system in vogue. The result is, that 
that system does not work for the common good, and even in oppo- 
sition to it, by checking energy in the production of wealth, and by 
restricting its distribution. These effects are the causes of poverty 
and want, and they can only be removed by attacking the vital 
organs of the system which produces them. 

If the system were reconstructed on the economic principles we 
have briefly outlined, we believe that the ties between capital 
and labour would be drawn so closely that their material interests 
would be identical, their progress synchronous, their services and 
enjoyments reciprocal, and that this coherence, sanctioned and 
strengthened by the perception of a moral relation between them, 
would create a mutual confidence and sympathy which would then 
be felt for the first time. It will be gathered that the system we 
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rely upon to effect these salutory changes and far-reaching and 
permanent benefits to the community is Co-operation—the co- 
partnership of employers and employed—the fusion of services 
and efforts in a common cause. It is unnecessary to explain what 
is meant by co-operation, or to show that such is not a mere 
vision of fancy, but a realisable condition of productive and distri- 
butive industry, for the principles of co-operation are well known, 
although the term “ Co-operative” is too often employed by shop- 
keepers as a mere catchword to make believe that their wares 
have not been produced by sweated labour, and that they are sold 
at the lowest profit. The principles of co-operation have also been 
put into practice with marked success in the United Kingdom, in 
France, Germany, Switzerland and elsewhere. 

Broadly stated, and allowing of modification of details in 
different trades and localities, the co-operation of capital and 
labour, where adopted, has been on these lines: 

(1) That the employed (including the manager of the in- 
dustry, who may, or may not, be the capitalist himself) are 
paid at the market rate of wages. 

(2) That the employer reserves to himself as remuneration 
for the enjoyment, or use, by the co-partners, of his remote 
services, interest on the capital he has laid out, and so much 
for renewals and other considerations which are the neces- 
saries of life to the undertaking. 

(3) That each member of the association receives a share of 
the net profits as the remuneration of his labour and for his risk. 

What this share should be has been variously interpreted. In 
the early days of the co-operative movement, M. Leclair, a house- 
painter at Paris, employing two hundred workmen, after paying 
his staff market wages and taking a salary for his own manage- 
ment, and interest for the use of his capital, divided the profits of 
the undertaking between all the workmen (including himself) in 
proportion to the wages and salaries received. Speaking of this 
instance, M. Villiaumé (some years later) says in his New T'reatise 
on Political Economy - 

“He (M. Leclair) has always been able to hold his ground against 
competition, and has acquired a handsome competency, in spite of the 
relinquishment of so great a portion of his profits, Assuredly he has only 
been thus successful because the unusual activity of his workpeople, and 


the watch which they kept over one another, have compensated him for 
the sacrifice he made in contenting himself with only a share of the 


gain.” 


The same author informs us that M. Dapont, a master printer at 
Paris, employing three hundred men, assigned to them a tenth 
of the profits, and that he found this association a source of great 
additional gain to him. 
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In the Whitwood and Methley Collieries the employed received 
half the profits, after a net ten per cent. had been earned. 
Babbage, in his Heonomy of Machinery and Manwfactwres, says 
that, where co-operation is adopted in the fishing industry, the 
owners of the boats and nets divide the profits equally with their 
men, who, in addition to their special work, have to keep the 
tackle in repair, 

For further particulars in this matter we must refer the reader 
to Mill; Feugueray’s Association of Workpeople ; Cherbuliez’s 
Operative Associations ; Laing’s National Distress, and to the more 
recent works of Messrs. Holyoake and Pitman. 

Notwithstanding the success of co-operation with these various 
interpretations, we think that the proportion of profits should, and 
may be, logically determined. For the remuneration of both 
capital and labour ought to spring from their respective services. 
It must be borne in mind that wages have a relative as well as a 
positive value. Thus, an agricultural labourer may receive fifteen 
shillings, and a bank clerk forty shillings a week, and yet both 
may get only minimum remuneration. But the actual value of 
these amounts represents the degree of services expected from the 
recipients. So wages (or salaries) may be taken as an expression 
or estimate of service. This estimate, during the currency of their 
operations, can only be derived in the case of capital from the 
interest for the use of remote services, and in the case of labour 
from the wages for recent services. 

The share of profits, then, that should logically go to labour 
(inclading management) should be in proportion to its wages ; and 
that of capital to what it has received for its use, which we may 
consider as its wages. The capitalist thus would receive (if manager 
of his industry) (1) salary of management, (2) interest on capital 
for its use, (3) a share of profits in the ratio of these two amounts 
to the whole expenditure in wages (including the wages of capital, 
or the interest on it for its service). 

In the existing organisation of capital and labour, the capitalist, 
after deducting from his receipts, wages, and other current ex- 
penses and allowances, reserves to himself what remains, which he 
regards as interest on his capital, and his own remuneration for 
management, personal influence, and risk, But the values of these 
different considerations are not scientifically arrived at, and are 
purely arbitrary. In co-operation it would be otherwise, Wages of 
management and rate of interest for use of capital could not be 
matters of dispute, for the former would be fixed by the laws 
which determine wages in general, and the latter would be that rate 
which (either by falling or rising) would establish the equation of 
demand for, and supply of, the disposable capital for the time being 
in the money market, 
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That some co-operative associations in the long course of years 
may have dissolved, is no argument to their detriment, any more 
than the dissolution of prosperous and old-established businesses, 
conducted on the ordinary lines, would be a proof of their failure. 
Indeed, prosperity may itself be the cause of dissolution, for it sup- 
plies the means whereby those actively engaged in trade may enjoy 
the repose of the leisured class. 

That co-operation would be to the advantage of both employers 
and employed may be seen from these considerations : 

(1) It would preclude the possibility of strikes; for if the 
employed knew that they would participate in the profits arising 
from their labour, they would not jeopard the real remunera- 
tion of their labour by obstructing the progress of the industry 
they were engaged in. As there would be no combinations 
amongst them to raise their wages, there would be none 
amongst their employers to lower them. This circumstance 
alone would be advantageous to both parties, to trade, and, 
therefore, to the community. 

(2) It would extract the best work and the highest degree 
of energy from labour, and, therefore, ensure increased pro- 
duction—a gain, obviously, not only to those immediately 
concerned, but to society at large. 

(3) Co-operation, by giving the employed the responsibility 
of supporting a share of the risks of their industry, would 
enliven their foresight and intelligence, foster care and thrift, 
and, generally, raise their moral tone. These effects would 
encourage their employers, relax the strain upon them of their 
supervision, and lighten their anxieties. 

Nor are these conclusions merely theoretical ; they are derived 
from experience. Such experience covers a great variety of indus- 
tries and callings—as co-operation in mining (on tribute or joint 
adventure), in collieries, in the shipping trade, in the fishing 
industry, in the callings of painters and decorators, tailors, 
shoemakers, printers and tin-workers; in manufactories of cotton 
and wool, machinery, furniture, pianofortes, lamps and jewellery ; 
in flour and in oil mills; in shops as distributors of all kinds of 
domestic commodities; and, in addition to others, in the building 
trade. 

It must be remembered that co-operation has had to contend for 
half a century against the prejudices, selfishness, and short-sighted- 
ness of one class, and the ignorance, doubts, and (of necsssity) un- 
developed self-reliance of another, as well as the hostility of a 
conservative public opinion. It is not, therefore, surprising that it 
has not been adopted on a scale sufficiently extended to produce a 
conspicuous amelioration in the condition of the working population, 
and thus a diminution of Pauperism. The so-called co-operative 
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stores, which differ from ordinary shops only in name, have escaped 
these difficulties. The imagination of the public mind has not been 
alarmed by their success, for their operations are regarded as too 
limited to disturb the existing orthodox system of trade upon which 
material prosperity is wrongly supposed to depend. 

The possibility of saving, which co-operation affords the labour- 
ing class, is the means of prevention of Pauperism, which cannot 
fail to be an ever present evil in the absence of such possibility. 
It would act in this way by enabling the workman, if he should be 
thrown out of work, to maintain his independence perhaps for such 
a considerable period that his chance of re-employment would be 
considerably enhanced, and therefore those of his becoming a pauper 
considerably diminished. But it could do more than this. For 
the savings of labour (which represent surplus labour) are capital ; 
and by co-operation amongst workmen (that is, by fusion of small 
capitals) could be productively employed. Surplus labour appears 
in two different guises: (1) As the excess of the supply of labour 
over the demand for it; (2) As that which is stored, and represents 
capital. In the former sense, if surplus labour have no capital, 
it may conceivably obtain advances (as we have hinted) on the 
prospective fruits of its industry. This supposition is not begging 
the question; for although surplus labour of a country implies a 
deficiency of capital in the country, when we speak of a particular 
industry and say that the available labour therein exceeds the 
disposable capital, we refer not to the general capital fund of the 
country, but to that portion of it which is already laid out in 
iudustrial enterprise. There is, in a complex social state, capital 
which is not so invested, of a circulating character, as the funds 
in the money market which are disposable as loans on security, 
and it is from such that labour, without capital of its own, could 
alone obtain financial assistance on a large scale. But in the 
sense of surplus labour being savings or stored labour, the condi- 
tions are different. The man who in one day finds sufficient food 
to keep him for a month, has at the end of that first day more 
fruits of labour than he can at the moment enjoy. This is 
equivalent to saying that he has compressed the labour of thirty 
days into one day. He has thus a surplus of labour stored which 
he can at once employ as capital. 

The co-operation of masters and men is a step then to a wider 
and more useful co-operation materially and morally—namely, to 
the association of labourers amongst themselves for the objects of 
production and of distribution. Such highest development of the 
co-operative principle has been attained both in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent, and practised for years in several 
kinds of industry with excellent results, The statistics which 
support this statement are to be found in the records of the 
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co-operative societies of Lancashire and Yorkshire, of London, 
Paris and elsewhere. 

In conclusion ; turning to the question of over-population as a 
cause of Pauperism, we must ask, is there conclusive evidence 
that this cause prevails ut the present day in Great Britain? It 
would be a blind and ignorant policy to send workers out of the 
country in the absence of such evidence. A surplus of labour in 
the large towns and cities is no proof of the over-population of 
the whole country. Labour, like production, may be excessive in 
a relative sense—if it be not distributed. Where the distribution 
is at fault, and not the collective supply excessive, emigration can 
benefit only that portion of labour which is withdrawn by its 
action from congested districts; but it does not follow that such 
action would avert or diminish pauperism. Its effect upon the 
community would depend upon the form and destination of the 
immigration that would certainly follow an exodus of labour from 
a country where, although there was a surplus ‘of labour in some 
parts, there was a shortage in others. If immigration were to 
flow into districts that were yesterday congested, and to-day 
relieved, they would again be congested to-morrow. If, on the 
other hand, it were to flow into the parts of the country where 
there was a deficiency of labour, the whole country would be 
benefited ; but, then, the emigrated labour, by remaining at home 
and becoming properly distributed, would have itself effected this 
benefit. If it be distribution of population only that is at fault, 
then the question politicians have to consider is what method of 
distributing labour will best serve the material interests of the 
working class? The other question, what shall be done with the 
surplus labour of a country ? can be asked after such distribution 
has been satisfied. If statistics, taken from every part of the 
country, were to prove that there was an excess of labour over the 
demand for it, it should logically prove at the same time that (1) 
every acre of land potentially productive, was actually in cultiva- 
tion, and (2) that there was a surplus of population whose neces- 
sities they could not satisfy. Of the first, we know that it is not 
the case in the United Kingdom ; of the second, consequently, we 
have no means of judging. Instead of our adjusting at home the 
relation of population to land, Great Britain has taken advantage 
of her Colonies to shelve a difficult question, vital to the pros- 
perity of the community, by emigration, and land grants over 
sea; a policy which is slowly, but surely, building up a like 
difficulty in her dependencies. 

To avert Pauperism amongst those who can and are willing to 
work, we must people the soil before we depopulate the country. 
Besides the nugatory effect of emigration by the action of immi- 
gration we have referred to, we must not lose sight of the fact 
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that Nature, through labour, extends her bounty, not only to 
those who are planted on the soil to sow the seed and garner the 
harvest, but also to those who receive these gifts that they may 
enrich them by their own industry, and distribute them broadcast 
over the country for the enjoyment of all. Ss. 

Emigration would be, of course, the only immediath medy for 
the evil of an actual excess of population. The equilibrium of 
supply of, and demand for, labour being thus established, it would 
only be to the influence of public opinion, to the growth of 
prudential considerations, to the restraints engendered by moral 
training, and to the social emancipation of women, that we could 
look for such equilibrium to be maintained. Co-operation amongst 
the working population would have indirectly an educating influence ~ 
in this direction; by improving the material condition of the 
industrial class, and so refining their environment, and by awaken- 
ing in their members of both sexes, self-respect and self-reliance. It 
is on the threshold of poverty that we find in general the largest 
families ; it is there that the decencies of life, and refined pleasures, 
are likely to be rare; it is in that cold and dreary region that 
the differences between the respective rights, privileges, and enjoy- 
ments of the sexes are the most forbidding. 


“Tt appears to me impossible,” says John Stuart Mill, “but that the 
increase of intelligence, of education, and of the love of independence 
among the working classes, must be attended with a corresponding growth 
of the good sense which manifests itself in provident habits of conduct, 
and that population, therefore, will bear a gradually diminishing ratio to 
capital and employment.” 


If these bright hopes are justified by the fruitfulness of grow- 
ing intelligence, education and love of independence, then co-opera- 
tion (which will nurture such forces) by establishing a harmony of 
capital and labour, and, indirectly, through such improved con- 
ditions, influencing population, may be regarded with confidence as 
the true preventive of poverty and want. 


Davip H. WItson. 
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THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


SurELy there never was greater justification than at present for 
Carlyle’s remark anent the theory that the times call forth the man, 
to which he said that the times had been known to call loudly for a 
man when no man came forth. On the present need it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. It should suffice for any one to observe the placards 
or contents bills of the daily newspapers without even seeing the 
papers themselves. But what of the man? Mr, Chamberlain is 
supposed by some to be the prophet, though he calls himself a 
missionary. His theories have, however, been torn to shreds over 
and over again. Indeed, there were no new theories at all. Pro- 
tection shows through the thin garment of Preference, not only in 
every speech but throughout the greater part of every speech. The 
thin veil is scarcely enough for decency from a man who certainly 
has understood the meaning of Free Trade versus Protection whether 
he does so now or not. 

John Burns (if a Cabinet Minister may be spoken of by the term 
to which the nation has grown so much accustomed) is not the man 
the times are calling for, and it is not a little singular that the eyes 
of so many people should have turned so much towards him in this 
connection. From the Labour element (with a capital L) this is not 
so much to be wondered at; for they have imagined there was some 
special virtue in coming straight from the ranks of wage-earners to 
the management of the affairs of a community. But ordinary 
business people ought surely to realise that given honesty of pur- 
pose, the probabilities are greatly in favour of the man who has had 
the management of some smaller undertaking than a whole city or 
country’s government. And yet there seoms little to be hoped for 
from the great business people who have succeeded in amassing 
a fortune by the process of amalgamating many businesses together 
or sending out tentacles like some giant octopus, The danger with 
them is that they should see exactly what is good for themselves in 
crushing out the competition of their weaker rivals and weakening 
that of the survivors; not realising or heeding the fact that such a 
process, whilst it may be good for them, is very bad for the rivals 
and also for the public. The latter are a numerous body of people 
deserving the sympathy and attention of statesmen and legislators. 

The man required at this juncture must be a business man, and 
know what is involved in making business successful. But he must 
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also be a philosopher, and look more deeply into cause and effect 
than do 999,999 out of every million. He must be able to see both 
sides of the question, and not (as so otten happens with successful 
business men) only that side on which his own bread is buttered. 
And he must also be sufficiently public-spirited to put the nation’s 
present dire need in front of his own welfare and business success, 
In short, he must be another Cobden, Is such a man available ? 
He is not very visible. At least, it may be said that if he is a 
first-rate speaker (as he should be to effect any change in the state 
of affairs), he has not yet made known his views. 

Perhaps, however, in these democratic and co-operative days, it 
is destined that our salvation shall be worked out for us on the joint- 
stock principle. In which direction will it come? It will not come 
by way of Protection in any of its forms, and it is not worth while 
to argue the question here. Nor will it come by way of the multi- 
tudinous schemes for finding work for the unemployed. That is 
only mopping the floor without stopping the leak in the tub. In 
fact, itis making the leak worse. For all these schemes involve a 
loss; and the smallest knowledge of arithmetic, to say nothing of 
economics, should convince sensible people that spending money 
on schemes which do not pay, merely to find men occupation, is a 
sure and certain way to ruin the trade still more, rather than to 
improve it. 

The first step is to get it realised by those who make and those 
who administer our laws, that when the unemployed are about in such 
numbers business must be bad with others besides them. It is not 
only those who join the procession, but the thousands who are on 
short work and getting a very precarious and insufficient living, who 
demand consideration. And the reason why this is the state of 
affairs with all the would-be wage-earners is that the employers are 
finding the greatest difficulty in keeping their business going at a 
profit, to say nothing of engaging new hands. What is wanted is 
something which will improve their business, and that will, of itself, 
do what the schemes for finding work for the unemployed can never 
do—create a bond fide demand for workers. 

The question therefore becomes one for employers, merchants, 
manufacturers and business men of all sorts to whom good trade 
is a desideratum. This is the only hopeful feature about the 
situation. Left with the talking section of the wage-earners it is 
quite certain that the causes which have conduced to the present 
distress would be intensified and the evil made worse. They 
cannot see that the antidote is production, not protection. They 
are still in the darkness which advocates the spending of money 
and keeping up of prices by any and every artificial means. They 
have yet to learn that it is only because money will buy something 
that it is of any use to them and that their real wages consist of 
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what they buy with the money they get. They need to be taught 
therefore that this involves the need for production of the very 
things they desire or something which can be exported for such 
things. Some of the middle classes (as of course many of the 
quieter working men) do understand this and realise to some 
extent the reason why trade is not such as they would like. Will 
they bestir themselves to understand it more completely and 
remove the mischief? In a word, is it possible to get political 
economy back into the region of men’s thoughts; will they begin 
to think of the why and how of the evil instead of being content 
with little schemes for dealing with the results ? 

To what can they address themselves? The fact that at present 
there is actually in this country a premium on gold ought to 
startle the nation into an inquiry concerning its currency system. 
But in view of the stream of gold coming from South Africa, that 
can perhaps be put off without disadvantage in favour of more 
urgent matters. ? 

Taxation of land values is in the air. Buta great amount of 
education on the subject is necessary before any safe and just 
proposal can be hoped for. The taxation at present advocated is a 
mixture of John Stuart Mill and Socialism. It is far behind even 
Henry George. Now Henry George, when he comes to his own, 
will rank high among economists. But how far short he fell of 
driving home the best of his own case is seen in the following 
extract from Mrs. Fawcett’s Political Economy for Beginners. 
The words were written in direct comment on Progress and 
Poverty. 

“Tf the rent of all the land in England were to-morrow to become the 
property of the entire people, each individual's share of the spoil would 
amount to about 1s. 6d. a week. To confiscate the whole value of the 
land in order to put an extra 3d. a day into everybody’s pocket is burning 
down a house to roast a pig. There are so many easier, not to say 
— ways of earning or saving 3d. a day for six days in the 
week, 

Something might be said about the honesty even on this warped 
view of the matter. But to talk of the scheme as merely dividing 
the rent among the people indicates that either Mr. George had not 
put his case clearly and in its best form or that Mrs. Fawcett had 
scarcely read what he said. Though parenthetically we may remark 
that to a man with six children 1s, 6d. a week for each person means 
12s. for the family—all the difference between starvation and comfort 
in thousands of homes. But it is not what the dog eats of the hay: 
it is what he lies on that the beast of burden hungers after. And 
although no doubt the people who live in cities (where the news- 
papers are) form the only part of the community worthy of con- 
sideration, yet even from their point of view the proposal to limit 
the taxation of land values to urban areas is very crude and short- 
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sighted. Farmers seem quieter than usual at present only because 
other people are making so much noise. They are, however, feeling 
the pinch of rates and taxes very badly, and if taxation of land 
values were put to them as a proposal to make the landlord help to 
bear the rates and taxes they would without doubt understand it. 
Moreover, even for the artificial schemes of colonisation, this taxation 
would be helpful. An object-lesson has been offered in Ireland 
where the land-purchase scheme has been thwarted by the putting 
up of the prices of land in favour of landowners. A little of the 
single tax would have obviated that. But somehow in these days 
if the public purse can be got at and money scattered out of it 
lavishly all parties hail it as a boon, Agriculture proper would . 
flourish despite many hindrances and much taxation if the land 
could be shaken loose a little by a measure of land taxation over 
the whole country. And the artificial colonisation schemes would 
be the less necessary. There is much to do before that scheme is 
ripe, however, and the schemes of site taxation which have been 
proposed would never pass the Lords, for which at least one single 
taxer is disposed to thank the Lords. 

But when Henry George wrote Progress and Poverty he assumed, 
to begin with, that wages “tend te a minimum,” and, whilst point- 
ing out a very important cause of a tendency about which we will 
not argue at present, he overlooked several other causes equally 
potent on the average though not equally constant. Amongst these 
causes, and at present the most serious cause with us in Great 
Britain and Ireland (or we might say “Greater Britain” and in- 
clude the whole Empire), is that of public d-bt. Of all its evils it 
is not intended to mention here more than one, and that shall be 
the one most cognate with Henry George’s land-taxation views. 

Somewhere in his French Revolution Carlyle tells of an old woman 
gathering a few nettles and, says he, ‘‘the landlord hath an alchemy 
whereby he will extract every third nettle,” or something to that 
effect. But that is not the only alchemy of the sort. It is true 
that a portion of the community do succeed in living comfortable, 
not to say luxurious, lives without any visible earning of 
subsistence. Some of this, however, is simply the result of the 
people’s ignorance. And building elementary and secondary 
schools has no tendency whatever to remove this sort of ignor- 
ance. During the last few years, instead of the money expended 
by local and imperial government being taken up by way of 
taxation and distributed in payment for the community’s re- 
quirements as should have been done, the various bodies, from 
Westminster downwards, have persisted in a course of perpetual 
borrowing. The result naturally is that moneyed people who like 
good interest, but dislike any trouble in connection with their in- 
vestments and abhor risk above all things have simply had nothing 
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to do but take their money to the nearest corporation or county or 
district council, or to subscribe for one of the never-ceasing loans 
issued in London for the British or some other Government in one 
form or another; and their money was safely invested at a rate of 
interest which has constantly tended to increase. Meantime, the 
employers, merchants and manufacturers, and others anxious to 
carry on trade, found it impossible to obtain the necessary “ capital,” 
using that term, not in its scientific sense, but in its ordinary sense 
of money for investment. What they had on loan was in many 
cases called in and could not be replaced, or, at best, could only be 
replaced at a higher rate of interest. Also the rates and taxes 
increased by reason of the interest to be paid on the ever-increasing 
public debt. To the wealthy this meant no evil. They received 
all the better return on their gilt-edged securities. To employers it 
has meant loss and anxiety. To wage-earners it has meant starva- 
tion and distress. Interest has gone up and wages have gone 
down. It needed no prophet at all to see that this must be the 
case. It needs no prophet now to see that if the middle and 
working classes, who must live, if at all, by the exercise of their 
lawful trade and calling, which is subject to the burden of rates and 
taxes, who need that the nation’s capital shall be invested in trade 
if the production is to keep pace with the people’s needs—if these 
once realise how the heaping up of public debt is taking away their 
employment and enslaving them to a class every bit as idle and 
useless as landowners, they will bring this borrowing to an end 
and pay off the public debt. They may even go further than 
that; but the proper and only wise thing is to pay off the public 
debt by reducing the expenditure, or, if need be, levying more 
taxes, local and imperial. As the debt is paid off, the people, 
whose money is thrown idle on their hands, will be anxious to 
buy something to make them an income. This will be beneficial 
to trade, and will create a demand for labour. 

Wanted a missionary to go forth and teach these simple truths ! 
The nation is ready to listen to the man who can put them clearly 
and forcefully. 

ISHMAEL DIOGENES. 





INDIVIDUOLOGY. 


A PLEA FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 
SCIENCE. 


Ir is obviously undesirable to add unnecessarily to the lengthy list 
of sciences that already exists, but to leave unnamed and unstudied 
a large area of fertile research ground is not less unsatisfactory. 

This short paper has been written with the object of pointing 
out, what appears to me to be, a grave deficiency in our scientific 
outlook. 

I have chosen the word individuology to represent a certain’ 
homogeneous conception—the study of individual organisms as 
individual organisms—because I know of no other that could give 
anything like the same fulness of suggestion in reference to thé 
scope and limitations of the subject that it would stand for than 
this word; nor do I know of any other name that could relate 
itself so easily to kindred names representing other neighbouring 
studies in this field of human activity. Organism and personality, 
the only alternatives utilisable, have acquired meanings that are too 
limited in their applications to be available ; for the former is com- 
monly used biologically, and the latter mentally; and it is the whole 
individual considered from all aspects as a living whole that I think 
could be studied with advantage. Further, the sociological point 
of view that is concerned with collective rather than individual issues: 
is appropriately contrasted and supplemented by this individuo- 
logical one, and the two terms sociology and individuology suggest 
very conveniently their respective limitations. 

It remains, therefore, for me to define and justify my plea that 
@ new science, dealing solely with the problem of individual organ- 
isation in relation to individual capacity and variability is necessary, 
and this I will now briefly attempt. 

It used to be assumed that individuality was largely a matter of 
environment. It was thought that an animal or plant, if taken at 
a sufficiently early age, could be developed very much as might be 
desired. The same belief was applied with much ingenuity to 
human beings, and diversity in individual surroundings was assumed 
to be the direct cause of a like diversity in individual character. 
While not denying that there is some small and probably important 
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element of truth in this position, it may yet be stated without fear 
of contradiction that this view has largely broken down as a result 
of modern research. It has been clearly demonstrated that struc- 
ture and fanction are closely related; hence to assume a like capacity 
in unlike organisations is illogical. It has been established, whether 
the conclusions of Galton, Weismann, Pearson, and others, are 
accepted or not, that the power of heredity is very great ; environ- 
mental influence cannot, therefore, be the dominant factor in the 
situation. It has been discovered that the various organs of each 
of the higher organisms are not independent structures working 
independently for mutual advantage, but closely related mutually- 
dependent parts of one whole. In the higher mammalia it is certain 
that this dependance has reached a very high stage of development, 
‘so that disorder of one tissue or one gland does often, perhaps 
‘always, cause not merely a smaller local but a larger bodily, or 
organismal, effect. Our knowledge of Cretinism, of Myxodema, of 
Addison’s Disease, of Acromegaly, of Diabetes, and many other 
pathological states, proves beyond dispute this close dependence of 
part on part, and establishes the fact of this higher individual 
unity. Under these circumstances, the study of individual 
organisms, in order to realise how such differing individuals can be 
utilised, becomes at once a question of primary importance. More- 
over, since it is whole complete organisms that are destroyed or 
survive and reproduce themselves, it is manifest that no study of 
isolated tissues or organs in relation to survival will ever give us 
the information that we require. It has become necessary to discover 
the principles that underlie the immense variability of individual 
life, and to utilise this knowledge so gained for human ends. 

Individuology would therefore be, on this basis, a science having 
for its object the study of the qualitative and quantitative relation- 
ships of different organismal structures to each other as they exist 
in one individuality, and of one individuality so developed to others 
more or less closely or distantly related. It would be a study of 
the architecture of life-forms, and as such it would draw its raw 
material from biological sciences and pass ou its finished products 
as data for sociology and ethics to make use of. It would thus be 
she great integrating science of modern times. 

1 can, perhaps, best justify the claims of such a science by show- 
ing where its influence would be most likely to be felt in other 
studies. 

As a large part of the evidence required for its prosecution 
would be drawn from Physiology and Anatomy it is certain that in 
its development it would be of assistance to these sciences by 
extending their outlook and directing their aims towards larger and 
more important issues; and as now we have in Histology (a 
specialised study of tissues) a pursuit which gains by being closely 
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related to Physiology and Anatomy, that deal with the Jarger ques- 
tions of bodily development, such as the description and function of 
the osteological and nervous systems, so these studies would them- 
selves be directed beneficially forward to the still wider conception 
of individual unity. 

The following subjects would be definitely and directly associated 
with the one now under consideration. 

As sources for its study Histology, Splanchnology, Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, both zoological and botanical, would be 
largely drawn upon, and Psychology also would, in the case of man 
and the higher animals, contribute much important matter for 
investigation. In the study of these sciences from a new aspect 
discoveries would be made that would be of much service to them, 
even though they would be arrived at indirectly through inquiries 
carried out for other ends, just as advances made in chemistry not 
only benefit the chemist, for whom they are primarily intended, 
but also the physicist, biologist, and people engaged in commercial 
enterprises. 

From the nature of the problems to be solved, individuology 
must be largely anthropological and sociological in its character, for 
not only are individuating tendencies more marked in man, but 
they are also better known and more easily observable ; further, the 
psychological aspect of the individual is a factor of great importance 
only in the most cultured communities of the world, and there 
would thus be very little practical incentive for similar study else- 
where. Whilst, therefore, much valuable contributory evidence of 
individual variability is likely to be obtained from animal ‘and 
vegetable life (chiefly from breeding experiments in domesticated 
animals and plants), itis yet difficult to see how this science can 
be other than primarily human in its main intention. 

Evolution,—There are many evolutionary problems that only in- 
dividuology can solve—perhaps the most interesting one being the 
question that I have raised elsewhere ('‘ Aspects of Social] Evolution. 
First Series”) as to the possibility and probability of a progressive 
development in man’s organisation taking place as a result of an 
altered environment (which he himself has modified), favouring a 
different type of constitution, and resulting in the formation of (to 
adopt terms suggested in Nature by a reviewer of my work) paleo- 
genic, mesogenic and neogenic human types. This problem alone, 
and it is only one of many, is a truly momentous one, and makes 
the desirability of seriously undertaking this individual study seem 
advisable. 

In medicine the great root-difficulty of our profession is bound 
up with this individuological outlook. In methods of treatment 
it is the individual who is the unknown quantity in our equation; 
for we know something of the action of drugs on different organs 
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and tissues, something of the diseases which. may afflict individuals 
considered in the mass, something of the hygienic and unhygienic 
character of industrial and home surroundings viewed from the 
collective standpoint; but of the particular man, woman or child whom 
we are treating, and the particular influence of his or her particular 
environment, we know nothing. It is this ignorance, more than 
any other cause, that makes the doctor often appear to the patient 
as of little greater value than the untrained quack. 

In criminology this individuological element has been almost 
entirely neglected, yet it is really the basis of this science. 

Sociology is a study of different groupings of many different 
individuals bound together by ties of class, trade, habit, natural 
disposition, locality and nationality ; and as it is necessary to under- 
stand the effect of this grouping on the individual, so it is also 
necessary to understand how collective tendencies will be modified 
by their being the outcome of differently assorted individuals. No 
scientific sociology can ever be produced that disregards the influence 
of collective life on the single human being, or of the single humun 
being on the collective whole, and to understand these influences a 
Special study is necessary. Sociology and individuology should be 
sister sciences that would gain by mutual collaboration. 

Education (primary, secondary, technical), it is almost needless to 
point out, wou!d be rendered much more scientific if it could be 
organised on both an individuological and a sociological basis. At 
present we neither fit the individual for the individual desire nor for 
the social requirement, and the result is discontent, injustice, and 
incompetence. Whether we believe in generalised or specialised 
training this position is equally true, for it is self-evident that 
studies which explain the causes of divergence of character and the 
requirements of citizens, must of necessity be of assistance to the 
capable teacher. 

In art the study of type beauty and type fitness would give to 
the figure painter and the sculptor a new incentive, and it is pos- 
sible that by means of this study a now modern school with new 
standards of proportion and new ideals of symmetry would grow up, 
having as natural a relation to modern life and modern needs as the 
old artists and sculptors of Greece had to their time. Such a school 
could transform and refine our life and make us sensible of the 
appalling ugliness in our surroundings, and come to hate ostentatious 
luxury and its accompanying squalor which it indirectly produces as 
much for its unsightliness as for its immorality. 

By this same study also ethics would be given more secure 
foundations, for the claims of the individual are as inviolable as 
those of society, and it is the differences in individual capacity and 
desiring-power which alone justify inequality of social position. 

Finally, if there is one modern doctrine that has gained ground 
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with every decade of Jast century, and with almost every year of 
this, it is that talent and fitness should determine life-work, and it 
is this thought that is the ideal of the individuologist. He would 
aim at discovering the mental aud physical qualities bound up with 
higher and lower life in higher and lower types of individuals, and 
of giving to each individuality the opportunity for its healthy 
development consistent with its capacity. He would therefore in 
time be able to supply information that would enable an individual- 
capacity test to be applied to all citizens of every class, and he 
would thus enable the sociologist and honest politician to treat all 
questions of social incompetence scientifically. 

In this connection eugenic problems would come in for their fair 
share of consideration; but it seems at present impossible to 
determine who are fit to survive, in view of the fact that social and 
anti-social inflaences favour the unfit quite as often as the fit. 
Until we have some individuological test to guide us that can assert 
that this citizen has capacity which will develop if given scope, and 
this one has not, this one will leave healthy, sane, and competent 
offspring to continue the race if successful, this one will not, it is 
unsafe to consider eugenic remedies. 

Whether the environment under the direction of a wider and 
purer individuological and sociological outlook would not under 
these circumstances itself unconsciously favour the survival of higher 
types, and thus render direct eugenic interference unnecessary, is a 
question which perhaps the future alone can decide; but in either 
case it seems to me that until we know the meaning of the existence 
of the different human types, until we can establish an individuo- 
logical claim for survival, we must postpone the smaller eugenic 
problem for the larger and more important individualistic one. 

In conclusion, I would urge that any one of the gaps now evident 
in sociology, in medicine, in art, and in practical politics, would alone 
justify the claim for the establishment of a new science, while taken 
together they constitute a need that is imperative and urgent. 


J. LIONEL TAYLER. 





THE OMNIPOTENT HALFPENNY. 


Ir is patent, even to the man in the street, that the British nation 
is at the present day confronted by four supremely important 
problems, viz., race degeneracy, increase of insanity, a high rate of 
infant mortality, and a decreasing birthrate. Royal Commissions 
and committees of experts galore have been, or are being, con- 
vened by the Government to study the conditions which have 
brought these grave questions into prominence, so as to suggest 
and advise remedies or preventatives. - 

But we are a strange people of paradoxes and anomalies, with a 
peculiar aptitude for doing the wrong thing first, probably on the 
lines of least resistance, as the wrong is always so much easier 
to do than the right. It is, moreover, part of the unwritten tradi- 
tion of our legislative system never to allow the right-hand minister 
to know what the left-hand department of State is perpetrating, 
and vice versa; hence confusion worse confounded, as each official 
body, quite innocently, puts a spoke in its neighbour's wheel. 

Therefore, just as the various committees were racking their 
brains for adequate solutions and cures for national ills, a branch 
of the Legislature—the august Central Education Board—inspired, 
doubtless, by the proverbial wisdom of the wise men of Gotham, 
decided upon the adoption of two radical changes in the finance and 
administration of the Education Act, which, if carried out in their 
entirety, will increase, accentuate, and perpetuate the recognised 
evils threatening national life and prosperity more than any other 
device the evil wit of man could have possibly conceived. 

To put matters briefly. Heretofore, under our educational 
system, it has been optional to the parents to send their children 
under five years of age to the elementary schools, Thus the right 
of the parents to be judges on this point with regard to the youth 
and health of their offspring was directly admitted. The large 
majority of parents sent their children to school as soon as they 
reached three years of age, deeming them better there than in their 
crowded homes or the squalid streets. In fact, the infant school 
has been the one bright spot in the Education Department, faulty 
as it may have been in many other respects. 

However, prompted by a sordid policy of false economy, on being 
confronted by increased and increasing expenditure on national 
education and an appreciable rise in the rates therefrom, with an 
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organised and extensive system of feeding of destitute pupils 
looming in the distance, making a further demand on the rate- 
payer's pocket, the Education Board decided on bringing an unfair 
and invidious pressure to bear on the local education authorities, 
by making the inclusion or exclusion of the children under five in 
the elementary schools a question of £ s. d. They therefore 
announced their intention, subject to the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, of withdrawing the ordinary grant for these children 
from April 1906, thus reducing the total grant at present paid 
from about 36s. to about 19s. per annum on each child, and con- 
sequently offering to local authorities the strongest financial induce- 
ments to shut the little ones out of the schools. For their whole- 
sale exclusion, due “ to the driving force of a financial pressure,” 
the Government adroitly threw the onus, odium, and responsibility 
on the several county councils and education committees, while 
they sheltered themselves under the transparent sophistical subter- 
fuge (to conceal a niggardly economic expedient) that expert 
medical opinion was against the elementary training of infants, 
and presumably considered it better for them to wallow in the 
gutters for the first five years of their lives, 

The paragraph embodying this astounding dictum is as follows: 
“ Children under five years of age are not required by law to attend 
school, and there is reason for believing that the attendance of such 
children is often accompanied by danger to health. There is also a 
mass of evidence pointing to the conclusion that a child who does 
not attend school before six years of age or more will, in general, 
compare favourably at a later age with the child whose attendance 
began at an earlier age. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
parents in certain areas desire that their children should attend 
school as soon after the age of three as possible, or even before that 
age. The extent to which parents in any locality desire that 
very young children should attend school, and the weight which 
should be attached to the wishes of the parents in this matter, are 
no doubt sufficiently well known to the local educational authority 
to enable them to deal on their own responsibility with the question 
of admitting or excluding children under five years of age. In these 
circumstances the Board will now give the local education autho- 
rity complete discretion on this point, and it will be held under 
Article 53 that a direction of the local education authority to the 
effect that children under five shall be refused admittance to any 
particular school or schools is a reasonable ground for excluding such 
children from the school or schools concerned. If the local 
education authority so wish different parts of their area may be 
treated differently in this respect.”! 


1 Paragraph 6 (Article 58). “Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools 
with Schedules.” P. 10. 
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It is not surprising that, given this latitude, many local autho- 
rities, in view of the anticipated financial loss and the pressing 
demands of the school inspectors for better school accommodation, 
took time by the forelock, and resolved then and there to exclude 
children under five from the already overcrowded and, in many 
cases, badly equipped schools, The number of local authorities up 
to date (January 7, 1906) that thus acted is as follows : Six counties 
and twenty-two boroughs exclude children under five, and two 
counties and three boroughs exclude them under four years of age. 
The motive instigating the action has been everywhere an economic 
one, not for the sake of the children, but to safeguard the ratepayers’ 
pockets. As Mr, Crook, Secretary of the Kent County Council 
. Education Committee, aptly remarked: ‘ Finance had become the 
ruling question in regard to education.” The children have been 
lost in the Rule of {hree—the Central Education Board, the local 
education authority and the ratepayer. ‘To take a typical case: 
Given a town where the average attendance of chitdren under five 
is about 650, the cost of their instruction is close upon £1400 a 
year, the greater part being paid by the Treasury; but after 
March 31, 1906, when it is proposed to stop nearly one half of the 
Government grant, the ratepayers, if the infants were still admitted 
to the schools, would have to find from £500 to £600 a year over 
and above what they are now paying, necessitating an extra half- 
penny per pound on the rates, Obviously if the children were ex- 
cluded over £800 would be saved on the total expenditure. Each 
child is weighed in the balance with the halfpenny, and no wonder 
in this dense material age, that, with the local board composed of 
“butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers,” political agents, work- 
house officials and Anglican divises, of what Edward Carpenter 
terms the ‘‘ ungrown, half-baked sort of character . . . conspicuous 
in the class of men who organise the modern world,” the halfpenny 
outweighs the poor mite of humanity, its body and its soul. 

And yet how short-sighted, how criminally fatuous is this sordid 
policy of expediency! Is it not a logical deduction that, if the 
State takes upon itself the responsibilities and duties of national 
education, it should supervise that education at the earliest possible 
period? Opinions may differ as to the form the education should 
take with the very young, whether it should be confined to the 
simple inculcation of habits of obedience, method and cleanliness, 
or include provisionally the elementary lessons of the first standard. 
Bot on this point nothing could be more concise and reasonable than 
the directious given by the Education Board, as the following quota- 
tion amply demonstrates: “ (a) Infants. In some cases the atten- 
tion of teachers of infants has been concentrated on efforts to 
ensure that a fixed standard of reading, writing and arithmetic 
shall be reached at the age of seven years, Where this principle 
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is not entirely discarded, as is recommended by many authorities, 
it should at least be strictly subordinated to the more general 
aim of encouraging mental and physical growth, and of develop- 
ing good habits. Article 1 therefore prescribes that the formal 
lessons for training the infants to do certain definite things should 
be short, should not be given to the youngest children, and should 
be supplementary to exercises which imply but little mental effort, 
as in the case of the games, or no more than the child will freely 
and naturally employ in listening to and talking with the teacher, or 
in handling the materials out of which he makes what he pleases.” 1 

It is therefore evident that, where the inclusion of children under 
five has proved non-beneficial, the fault has lain not with the system 
and principle involved, but with injudicious application of means; 
not with the Education Code, but with the teachers in pressing over- 
zealously, and with little discrimination, certain subjects upon 
undeveloped brains. 

If we look farther afield, we find that the infant schools of 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and America are the brightest and 
most successful features in their thoroughly scientific and efficient 
educational systems. They have happily formulated a curriculum 
that precludes any possible brain-fag, or the undue stimulation of 
mind activity at the expense of the body’s development. In describ- 
ing the beautiful, spacious, well-appointed free kindergartens of 
New York, « writer remarks: ‘‘‘The person of literal mind, who 
believes that education is a process of turning out keen, sharp, 
mechanically accurate men and women, fails entirely to understand 
the spiritual idea of bringing the human spirit into original and 
personal relations with God, nature, art and the race. Nor does 
the critic of this practical turn of mind comprehend the educational 
opportunity offered by the critical years between three and six, when 
every child is making the discovery of the world and of himself, 
is passing from the shelter of the home to the free field of his age, 
and is receiving into his soul those first impressions which are to 
colour and shape his thoughts and put their impress on his character 
to the very end. .. . The free kindergarten begins earliest ; it 
sows in virgin soil; it plants the most fruitful, beneficent and far- 
reaching ideas of life, of service, of society, of beauty. It brings 
into the schoolroom as teachers of a neglected class, religion, nature, 
art and humanity.” 2 

There is no hard-and-fast standard of efficiency to be attained 
or maintained. The little ones are taught chiefly good manners, 
courtesy to the teachers and between themselves ; cleanly habits 
and method; control of temper and regard for others. Lessons 


1 Paragraph 7 (Article 53), ‘‘Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools 


with Schedules.” P. 11. 
2 “The Free Kindergarten of America,” Harper’s Magazine, October 1905. 
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are given gradually, under the guise of play, in music, drawing, 
modelling, gardening, colour-sorting, and training of eye and hand 
in accuracy, while physical culture on the most scientific lines is 
not neglected: but the teaching is adapted to the individual child 
and its receptive capacity. And the children filling these schools 
are gathered from the reeking slums and crowded tenement houses 
of the worst purlieus of New York. The material might have 
been considered all but hopeless, yet the results are magnificent. 

There is no reason why our elementary infant schools should 
not, under judicious supervision, be equally successful, We have 
to deal with a large number of children taken from homes as 
squalid, crowded and unsanitary as those of New York, may-hap 
even worse; therefore the urgent necessity of getting in touch 
with and controlling and directing this outcast child-life is as 
great, or even more so, in our case than in the American’s or 
German’s, We have vaster masses of material to manipulate and 
utilise, hence, if possible, our methods and our system should be 
rendered still more efficient and admirable than those of other 
nations, as our needs are increasing and insistent, 

There may have been adverse criticism from medical authorities, 
as the Education Board states, but this has been due to the effect 
on weak and underfed children of a mental pressure utterly unsuit- 
able to their years, physique and intellect. ‘ Brain-fag is brought 
about largely,” writes Dr. Theo. Hyslop,! “ by the attempt to culti- 
vate soil which is incapable of cultivation. . . So the residuum of 
failures become more and more noticeable in the wards of our 
asylums.” We must also remember that the pernicious system 
of payment by results, now happily abolished, was a direct incen- 
tive to the teacher to hurry, harass, and press the unfortunate 
child on to a certain standard, a mental Procrustean torture which 
has rendered the victim, thus experimented upon, “ only too 
frequently months learned and years demented.” 

Yet, with all this censure on present and past methods, the 
remedy lay in pursuing a more scientific system, based on a wider 
and deeper knowledge of physiology and psycholo,y, as applicable 
to the growth and development of a slightly absormal class of 
children, rather than in depriving these infants of all education, and 
virtually absolving the State of any responsibility towards them. 
Surely we could succeed where America and Germany had not 
failed. But, as usual, our sapient Education Board chose what the 
Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland stigmatises as “a very wrong way of 
dealing with a problem,” considering their action, quite apart from 
the financial aspect, on its own merit and motive. For what after 
all are the chief assets of the nation? Are they not motherhood 
and childhood? ‘“ Where,” asks Mark Twain, “ would we and our 


1 Lecturer on Mental Diseases at St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
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immortal show have been without our mothers?” And where will 
the nation itself be if the children of the masses are not safeguarded, 
cared for, and trained from infancy upward? In that motherhood 
and childhood are the basic foundations of a people, it is obvious 
that any conditions pressing prejudicially upon these relations of 
life re-act to the detriment of the whole community. As Professor 
Drummond points out in his Ascent of Man, Nature's great aim was 
to make mothers. “ It is a fact,” he emphasises, “ which no human 
mother can regard without awe, which no man can realise without 
a new reverence for women, and a new belief in the higher meaning 
of Nature.” 

What the mother is, the child is; what the child is, the man 
becomes. Pre-natal impressions and maternal influence mould the 
child for good or evil ; aud the first, the supreme care of the State, 
following in Nature’s footsteps, should be the motherhood and the 
childhood that form the men and woman of the future. The fact 
that race-degeneracy stares us iu the face, that infant mortality is 
abnormal, that insanity claims one in fifty of our population, is 
proof positive of the State’s laxity on this point, and how little it 
has recognised its duty and responsibility towards the mother and 
child. And even now, when a large body of philanthropists, 
scientists, physicians and specialists are becoming more alive to 
grave national perils consequent upon this neglect, our legislators, 
to save a halfpenny on the Education Grant, in this the richest 
country in the world, will indirectly increase by some thousands of 
pounds the sum total spent on our juvenile reformatories, our 
prisons and our workhouses, our asylums and our hospitals, and give 
a fresh impetus to the awful deathrate among infants, because they 
will unwisely deprive themselves of the only means by which, in the 
majority of cases, the young children of the working classes can be 
early brought in touch with civilising influences, and be rescued for 
some hours of the day from the depressing, baneful environmeut of 
the slum and alley; the only means, moreover, by which direct help 
and relief can be given to the harassed, overworked mothers in the 
care and training of their younger children. 

It is also a moot point if the parents cannot dispute the 
decision of those local authorities who, with such ill-disguised 
precipitation, have taken advantage of the Central Board’s permit, 
and ruthlessly closed the schools to the infants, for in no case have 
the parents of the children been consulted on the matter or their 
wishes ascertained, as distinctly implied in the Government 
minute. On the contrary, the first premonition of the impending 
change received by the persons most interested was, I believe, in all 
cases, an official notice from the local education committee of the 
exclusion of the children under five from the schools after a certain 
date. It is not surprising that the mandate came as a bolt from 
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the blue to many a weary, ailing mother, straggling hard to keep 
body and soul, children and home, together. Legally, I believe, as 
the parents were not consulted, they could resist the order of the 
local authorities, and demand by law admittance to the schools for 
their discarded offspring, with a revision of the ill-considered 
measure on a plea of legal irregularity. 

Let us now consider the conditions of the labouring poor, and 
the homes to which a large number of the children are consigned, 
at the most impressionable age of infancy. 

In London alone there are 172,502 one-room tenements. The 
total number of persons living four or more persons to a room is 
386,489, i,¢., 98 per cent. of the total population of London. In 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, for instance, no less than 47,851 
persons, or 64 per cent. of the entire population of the district, live 
four or more persons to a single room. “ But in any case mere 
statistical tables can never suggest the awful horrors—I use the 
word deliberately—of overcrowding as it exists in every industrial 
district in London, and not least in the West,” 2 

To take a few cases : 

(1) Single room rented by a working-man with a wife and a large 
family, and several bakers as lodgers, using the beds in the day time. 

(2) A small back room, occupied by a man and his wife, three 
children, and two or three lodgers. 

(3) One room occupied by a man, wife and four children, and 
in the day time as workroom for two or three tailoresses. 

(4) In one room, a man, his wife and eight children. 

(7) In one room eleven persons, a man, his wife, seven children, 
and married son with his wife. 

And so on ad infinitum, with hideous details that appal the 
imagination. In the two and three-roomed tenements the over- 
crowding is the same, as with more space the tenant only takes in 
more lodgers. ‘The same conditions exist, more or less, in all our 
large cities. And “there,” writes the Rev. Henry Scott-Holland, 
‘‘are the children in the one-roomed tenement, stunted, broken, 
degraded, demoralised, compelled to perpetuate the very slum which 
has been their own curse,”® whose only training is a kick, a cuff 
and an oath, in the midst and sight of drunkenness, harlotry, crime 
and starvation. Well may it be said that, if “Christianity (in the 
form of remedial organisation) does not do away with the one-room 
family the one-room family will do away with Christianity.” Well 
may it be said that if the Government does not, at the earliest 
opportunity, rescue the children from such surroundings, the 
children, full-grown, will do away with the Government. 


1 This point could be settled by a test case, but from the wording of Paragraph 
6, Article 53, it appears that the wishes of the parents should be cacarteinal. 

2 Life in West London. Arthur Sherwell. P. 35. 

8 Britain's newt Campaign. Julie Sutter. P. 3. 
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‘¢ But,” decrees the Education Board, ‘let them remain there a 
good five years; it saves the pocket of the ratepayers.” While in 
the next room the Royal Commission on Race Degeneracy counsels, 
‘Save thechildren at all costs!” Truly, we are a queer people 
of contrarieties. For will the education authorities still dare to 
assert, that the experts they quote maintain that it is better 
mentally * and morally for the young children to be packed all day 
in these foetid dens, or crawling in the filthy passages and the reek- 
ing streets, than—for, at least, some hours—to be in well-ventilated, 
warm, clean rooms under proper supervision? They dare not make 
80 glaring a statement, or, indeed, wisdom has departed from Israel, 
and imbecility and insanity have invaded the council chambers. 

And what of the wholesale holocaust of infant lives in these 
districts especially, and nearly as terrible throughout the country ? 

The average rate of infant mortality under one year of age among 
the working-classes in London and elsewhere is at the rate of 179 
per 1000 births, mounting up in children under five to the appal- 
ling number of 38 to 50 per cent., and ‘‘ for every child that dies, a 
dozen others are damaged ” ? of those who survive the first year. Truly 
may Dr. Clouston, Vice-President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
declare that “a health-conscience” should be most strenuously en- 
couraged and stimulated by every statesman, though, as he remarks, 
it is wonderfully ignored in our present Cabinet-making, while we 
look with envy on Germany, France and America—not to speak of 
the smaller States—with their new sanitary laws, their efficient 
medical inspection of schools, their health-teaching of children, their 
magnificent encouragement of science teaching in their Universities, 
and their earnest, practical schemes to improve the physique and 
stop degenerative processes among their people. While we are 
muddling on, and niggling about a halfpenny! 

So much for the children, as their exclusion from the schools 
directly affects them. But we must go deeper into the question, 
and consider how the constant, unrelieved care of the younger 
children affects the working mother, the producer of the child. We 
have first to realise how large a proportion of the mothers work, 
and how much the whole family is dependent upon that work for 
sustenance. To begin with London, dealing exclusively with wage- 
earning women. 

“In Central London (which includes all Soho) ‘widows and 
families’ whose earnings are ‘casual’ form no less than 26°4 per 
cent. of the entire population, as against 10°7 per cent. in Bethnal 

1 Dr. Henry Rayner, formerly medical superintendent of the Hanwell Asylum, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
Minded stated that in his opinion ‘‘ environment was probably a greater cause of 


insanity than heredity. The period before the age of five yeurs was the most important 
in the care and treatment of defectives.” If with defectives, how much more so with 


the mentally fit ? 
2 Sir William Broadbent. 
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Green, 8°8 per cent. in Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East and 
Stepney, and 81 per cent. in Poplar.” ! 

“The extent to which women are family wage-earners is not 
generally realised. For example, of the 82,000 heads of families 
engaged in the dress trades of London, no less than 30,000 are 
females. This proportion is the more striking when it is remem- 
bered that in cases where women keep their husbands, the man is, 
nevertheless, returned as head of the family.” 

In the two great parishes of St. Pancras and St. Marylebone, 
‘the wife is almost as invariably a wage-earner as the husband.” 

The same statement holds good throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, notably in the manufacturing districts of the Mid- 
lands and the North. To supplement the earnings of the father, or, 
when he is unemployed, to support entirely the whole family, the 
mother must work, either by doing some home industry, or by going 
out to take up factory, laundry, tailoring, charing, or temporary 
domestic-service work. 

The ideal may be of a well-ordered national life, that the mother 
should be occupied in none other than her ordinary household duties, 
and the father be the sole support of the family ; but under our 
present disorganised economic conditions often “all work but 
father,” and the mother alone keeps starvation from the door. She 
has to choose between outside labour, skilled or unskilled, or slaving 
under the sweating system by home piece-work. Under these cir- 
cumstances what chance have the children under five of proper 
attention from their maternal parent ? 

There is a great deal of misconception abroad regarding the work- 
ing mother among a certain class of arm-chair theorists and doc- 
trinaires, who, through want of practical personal knowledge, fall 
easy victims to a sonorous platitude, latitudes, however, are 
dangerous modes of expression. They may cover a multitude of 
sins. In fact, the greatest political crimes have been cloaked 
under the plansible garb of a platitude. What can sound better 
than “The mother’s influence should be paramount”; or, ‘‘ Never 
destroy parental responsibility.” The theorist immediately conjures 
up a charming picture of a mother, strong, healthy, capable, cheer- 
ful, patient, invariably good-tempered and indefatigably industrious; 
for, being a woman, she is providentially automatically made, and 
in turn can be, without an effort, nurse, housemaid, cook, laundress, 
charwoman, seamstress, teacher, and anything else that comes handy, 
while, incidentally, she supplies the needs of the race as child- 
bearer. 

Then there are the three or four children under five (for the 
theorist, being generally a bachelor, naturally revels in numbers), 


1 Life in West London, Arthur Sherwell. P. 65. 
2 Ibid. P. 68. 
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all well, happy and contented, never fretful, teething, sick, or sorry. 
‘“* How can you take these little ones from the beautiful influence 
of the mother ?” he asks, pathetically, falling straightway into the 
trap laid by the wary economist scheming to save his halfpenny at 
the expense of infant lives, and thus giving, with a touch of poetic 
fervour, the essential moral sanction to a crime. For the economist, 
be it noted, scores both ways in this deal of the Education Board. 
By keeping the children under five to the squalid tenement rooms, 
the damp doorstep, and the unhealthy slum, he not only saves all 
cost of their education, but he directly increases the rate of infantile 
mortality, and thus fewer children survive to be educated, and 
possibly fed, at the State’s and ratepayer’s expense. 

The theorist is foolish and ignorant; the economist cynical and 
hypocritical. We can pity the one, we cannot forgive the other. 

Again, the theorist, who has never done a day’s hard work in his 
life, or had sole charge of a baby for an hour, has peculiar views 
regarding the mother’s ideas of pleasure and recreation. He 
assumes that, when she is tired with the multifarious home duties, 
she breaks the monotony by taking much-needed relaxation in doing 
a day’s charing, or giving a hand at a laundry. It brings into 
play another set of muscles; and a woman feels quite lively and re- 
freshed when she returns home after fourteen hours’ work washing 
linen, or twelve hours’ scrubbing of floors, for the magnificently 
remunerative wage of 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. respectively. As she does 
it for pleasure she is, of course, quite content with as little as she 
can get, though, as a matter of fact, these small earnings have to go 
in such unconsidered trifles as clothing and shoeing the children and 
herself, and even in the bare necessaries of life. 

For let us consider the work and wage of the working mother, 
for which she deserts the delights of home, or prefers in the home to 
her natural dutiesof housekeeper. Laundry work : Washers, 1s, 6d. 
to 2s. 9d. per day; ironers, 2s. to 3s. 6d. per day. In hand- 
laundries the workers are mostly married women, and the pay is less 
than in the steam-laundries. Time, fourteen hours a day, or sixty 
hours a week. Charing: 8s. per week for eight hours’ work per 
day; 1s. 6d. per day for ten hours’ work ; 12s, a week for twelve or 
fourteen hours’ work per day. 

Domestic service: Cooks, 2s. per day ; housemaids, 1s 6d. to 2s, per day. 

Tailoring trade: Skilled hands, 22s, to 26s. per week; usual 
pay, 14s., 12s., 8s., and 7s, per week, according to work and employer. 
For home work, 9d. per doz. coats, ‘‘for working five button- 
holes and sewing on four buttons on each”; trouser finishing, 
4d. a pair, each pair taking two hours to finish. Highest wage, 
13d, an hour. In all cases finding own thread. 

Shirt finishing : Average payment per hour 14d,, or 24d. to 1s, 5d. 
per doz. shirts. 
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Box making: Fancy match-boxes, 1s. 6d, per gross; boot boxes, 
2s, 10d. per gross; corset boxes, 3s. per gross; pill boxes, ls. for 
thirty-six gross (5184). 

Paper-bag making, average 44d. per 1000. 

Artificial flower making, 1d. per gross. 

And so on; a dreary recital of Mammon’s base bargains with 
flesh and blood, and life and death, 1t must be clear to the most 
casual observer that women thus working to keep the wolf at bay, 
regard with dismay the drastic mandate of the local education 
authorities with regard to their younger children, and earnestly 
protest against it.! Take the following cases as examples of thou- 
sands, where the exclusion of the infants presses hardly on the 
mother : 

1. Mother of three under five. Father out of work from ill 
health, wife entirely supporting the family by charing. Children left 
with an old relative, who is too infirm to look after the children out 
of doors, , 

2. Mother of eight, three under five; does laundry work, as the 
husband’s work is precarious. Glad to send the children to school 
as soon as she can to keep them out of the streets, 

8. Mother shortly expecting the supreme trial of womanhood; two 
children under five, the younger close upon three, the mother anxious 
for her to go to school, so as to be safe during some hours of the 
day, when she is laid up. 

4, Mother of large family, entirely supporting the home through 
crippled state of the husband ; looks upon the elementary schools as 
the source of greatest comfort to her, as the children are kept out 
of mischief and under shelter. 

5. Mother of three under five; does not go out to work, but 
lives in a squalid neighbourhood ; considers children cannot be taken 
too early out of the streets, as their only playground. ‘ Leave them 
in the streets till they are five,” she says, “ and the next five years 
will be taken up in unlearning what they have learnt there.” 

6. Mother, a tailoress, working in one-room tenement; three 
young children; glad to have them at school, while she sews, with 
two lodgers and her husband, for a large clothing firm. 

Conceive, if we can, what the strain on the nervous system is of 
this constant relentless exhaustion of physical and mental forces in 
these poor mothers of the working-classes. Single-handed these 


1 In Cheltenham, for instance, a petition, signed by 806 bona fide working 
mothers, was presented by Mr. C. Fisher, rey resentative of the Trade and Labour 
Council on the local education committee, to the Borough Education Board 
begging that the order, excluding children under five, should be rescinded. 
Mr. Fisher, in a speech of untutored eloquence, pleaded the cause of the mother 
and the child. Asthesole expert, with special knowledge and personal experience 
of the conditions of life affected by the exclusion of the children, it is needless to 
say his remonstrance was disregarded and his facts ignored by the majority of the 
education committee. The omnipotent halfpenny conquered. 
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women perform duties that among their more fortunately situated 
sisters a trained body of domestics are required to fulfil. Why 
should we expect an efficient perfection in the working mother that 
no other class has yet attained ? Why should we predicate in her 
virtues that are by no means prominent among women with every 
opportunity of developing them ? I consider that—duly regarding 
the difficulties, trials, privations and disadvantages with which the 
average working mother has to contend—she is an example to 
womanhood ; and, far from making her load heavier and increasing 
her cares and anxieties, it is the duty of the community to do all 
that is possible to lighten and relieve them, so that there may be a 
better chance of race development, instead of race degeneracy, in her 
offspring. 

For we must take a wider, broader, more human view of this 
question than that of the Education Board economists. We must 
study the law of correspondences and equivalents. We must, with 
a slight sense of the higher consciousness, place ourselves in the 
position of these others—the mothers and the children—and realise 
a little more their condition and their needs. We must recognise 
that, on the part of the working mother, the attendance of the 
younger children at school secures for her that much-needed rest 
and freedom from anxiety which the service of domestics obtains for 
the well-to-do mother ; that, on the part of the children, the infant 
school supplies in a measure the well-appointed nurseries of the 
children of the richer classes. The schools may be an inadequate 
equivalent for home nurseries, but they are better than nothing. 
They are a step in the right direction towards an equality of con- 
ditions and opportunities. The principle on which they are based 
is a sound one. It is a Jevelling-up to the Christ-ideal of humanity, 
that so many Christians of the present day appear so fearful of 
seeing realised, when its tentative accomplishment touches their 
pockets. 

The Legislature must take a wiser, higher view of national 
motherhood and childhood. As a nation we suffer from a deaden- 
ing weight of unskilled labour in the masses, and in official centres 
of equally unskilled and untrained mentality. For the solution of 
the vital problems confronting us we need specialisation of the 
highest order, knowledge founded on fact, experience and sympathy, 
instead of matters of supreme and wide-reaching importance being 
left to the decision of an average body of business men, to whose 
tender mercies is casually confided the direction the future develop- 
ment of the race shall take. No appreciable change can be expected 
in the conditions we deplore of race degeneracy, infant mortality, 
and increase of insanity until public opinion recognises : (1) That ‘the 
reproduction of the race is a social function, and we are compelled 
to conclude that it is the duty of the community to provide for the 
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child-bearer when, in the exercise of her social function, she is 
unable to provide for herself ;”! (2) That to produce a healthy, sane 
race, the amelioration of the working mother’s hard condition and 
low economical status must be the Legislature’s first consideration . 
when dealing with labour questions; (3) That until the slums are 
abolished, it is the supreme duty of the Government to facilitate 
any method that rescues the children at the earliest age possible 
from the influences of slum life ; (4) That the fear of the ratepayer 
must give place to a higher law of foresight and intelligence, 
guided by sympathy and experience in the administration of the 
Education Act and of all analogous legislation. 

In the case under discussion, the working-classes themselves have 
not been consulted, nor the true interests of the mothers and chil- 
dren considered. The weaker portion of the community, least able 
to defend itself, has gone to the wall, sacrificed to economic 
expediency; while £87,442,055 is spent on the Army and Navy 
at the cost to the people of over two pounds a bead, £13,038,000, 
at the average cost of two shillings a head, is considered too large a 
sum to spend on national education, This is in truth spending 
our money on that which profiteth noi. 

Maybe, under a fresh shuffling of the political cards, the most 
objectionable feature of Article 53 of the present Education Code 
may be rescinded, but until woman is socially, economically and 
politically free and equal with man, it is probable that nothing 
radical will be effected. Hence the urgent necessity, both for 
themselves and for their children, for working women to secure the 
right of the ballot, and a voice in the framing of the laws which 
hitherto have pressed so injuriously upon them and their offspring. 
They must insist upon the right, the sapreme natural right, to have 
all domestic legislation considered from their point of view as the 
race-bearers; they must demand a hearing at the bar of public 
opinion, when the present and future welfare of their children is 
threatened by ill-advised restrictions. For truly, 


‘* Not for herself, though sweet the air of freedom ; 
Not for herself, though dear the new-won power ; 
But for the child, that needs a nobler mother, 
For the whole people, needing one another, 
Comes woman to her hour,” ? 


FRANCES SwWINEY. 


1 Pamphlet on Evolution of Sex. Havelock Ellis. P. 15. 
2 Charlotte P. Gilman. 





NoTE.—Since I wrote the above the following minute has been officially issued 
by the Board of Education, under pressure of outside opinion during the present 
political crisis : 

‘‘The Board of Education have had under consideration the questions connected 
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with the attendance at public elementary schools of children under five years of 
age. In view of the many difficulties which the matter presents, it has been decided 
to reconsider the advisability of laying before Parliament the minute which had 
been proposed for modifying the system of grants in respect both of children under 
five and of the other scholars in public elementary schools. This decision involves 
a reconsideration by the Board of the manner in which some measure of relief can 
best be afforded to those areas where the burden of the education rate is specially 
heavy.” 

Hence the several local Education Authorities, who have already excluded children 
under five from the elementary schools, will have at once to rescind their resolutions 
regarding the same ; and it is to be hoped that whatever form future legislation 
will take, whether in instituting public créches, or what not, the pressing needs of 
the working mothers and their infant children will not be overlooked, for, as I have 
represented in this article, our education system is both faulty and inadequate in 
this respect. 





THE BURDEN OF TROISILIA. 


For ages and ages in Troisilia all power had been engrossed by the 
nobles and the wealthy, while the masses had to bear more than 
their fair share of the cost of government. That government was, 
so far as it went, representative; but it did not go far enough, 
because the franchise was confined to those who had a considerable 
interest in the country: and this interest was measured by the 
extent—and it was large—of their real property, or by the amount 
—and it was not small—of their contributions to the rates and 
taxes. Moreover, theoretically every elector was eligible to the 
Imperial Senate, but in practice, men of moderate means might as 
well endeavour to enter the moon as that august Assembly, because 
the cheapest seat in it cost from £5000 to £6000, while the Senators 
received no remuneration for their services, the honour of the 
position being, even to avarice itself, an ample reward. 

Yet under such a government as this, Troisilia from age to age 
prospered amazingly. Arts and commerce flourished. The intel- 
lectual and industrial output of the country exceeded both in 
quality and quantity that of all its rivals combined. There was no 
limit to the enterprise of its adventurous sons, who planted its 
institutions in every land, and carried its flag into every sea. 
Troisilia was the envy and admiration of the world. 

However efficient this system had for centuries proved, it was 
bound to collapse, because it was contrary to nature and an affront 
to the national spirit. The Troisilians, who in a thousand fights by 
sea and land had never shown their backs to any foe, were not likely 
to be content to hew wood and draw water for ever, even for their 
strenuous nobility and munificent millionaires. 

The exigencies of the political situation favoured the cause of 
the people. In Troisilia place and power were fought for by two 
great parties, of which one was called the Smalleyes or the Crumblers, 
and the other the Shorers or the Longears. Both carried on the 
war by the same means—money ; public money of course. Votes 
were bought and sold both in the constituencies and in the Senate, 
where consciences were as marketable as cabbages. But that was 
long ago, The masses showed they were more virtuous than their 
rulers. Public opinion revolted against this easy method of winning 
and retaining power. Thereupon the leaders of the two great 
parties began to vie with each other in currying favour with the 
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masses by lowering the franchise, enlarging the electorate, and 
generally improving the lot of the toilers. 

This game, once started, will play itself automatically, so long as 
there remains any boon to confer, and any section of the community 
to receive it, just as a snowball, set going down hill, will gather 
volume as it rolls. The Crumblers commenced the contest in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius IV., and the Shorers terminated it in 
that of John VII., when they conferred the franchise on all adult males. 

The governing caste plumed itself exceedingly on the measures 
it had taken to conciliate the masses, who, invested with the freedom 
of the ballot-box, would forget the oppression of a thousand years, 
march contentedly in the old ways, leave statecraft to those who had 
means and leisure to pursue that mysterious avocation, and continue 
to pay the piper while their hereditary masters called the tune. 
The franchise would do for the masses what a rattle does for 
children—amuse them and keep them quiet. They would never 
dream of seeking admission to the Imperial Senate at Spathoma, 
the capital of the Empire. But if any proletariat should be so 
presumptuous as to entertain such a dream, his ambition would 
never be realised, because the cost of a seat in that Assembly was 
as great as ever and effectually excluded from it all but rich men. 
On this point both the great political parties were in perfect accord. 
When they permitted the masses to play with the shadow of power, 
they took care to retain the substance in their own hands. If, 
however, some unforeseen contingency should send half a dozen 
proletariat members to the Senate, they would be awed into defer- 
ential silence by the stately bearing and refined language of their 
aristocratic colleagues. They would be as harmless as caged 
parrots, if not as uncomfortable as fish out of water. So thought 
the large majority of Smalleyes and Longears. 

Before the Empress Helena had been thirty years on the throne, 
there arose in Trecisilia a remarkable party called the Seveners. 
As no other country has ever had anything like them, it is neces- 
sary to describe what does not admit of comparison with anything 
in English political history. The Seveners earned their bread by 
the work of their hands, which plied various tools, from a maul to 
a needle, and most of those that lie between. So early rose they 
in the morning, that they had no time to clean their boots, brush 
their clothes, shave, or even to wash and comb their hair—these 
operations, like their prayers, being performed once a week. Black 
clothes were an abomination to them. They spoke a strange 
jargon, which proves that a few words, effectively disposed, will go 
along way. The Seveners’ language consisted of a few expletives 
and two words, one or the other of which appeared in every sen- 
tence they uttered. From the meaning of these two words it has 
been plausibly inferred by eminent ethnologists that the Seveners 
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were of the family of Shimei, who (the family, not Shimei) about 
3000 years ago, migrated to Troisilia, from Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Moreover, they were fish to drink and males to work, their object 
in life being to get through the day with the minimum of labour 
and the maximum of albir (the national beverage), which nightly, 
each at his favourite tavern, they swallowed in potsful. Outside 
their own craft they were very ignorant, having little leisure and 
no inclination to cultivate their minds, while they would gladly sell 
«li the books in the world for a few pots of albir. Ignorance, 
however, if it has many defects has also many excellences, with 
which the Seveners were well equipped. Their esprit de corps was 
beyond al! praise. Not one of them, though he might have been 
long out of work, and wife and children were starving, would 
accept a job in a firm where journeymen were paid according to 
capacity. Competent and incompetent Seveners of the same craft 
must receive the same wage. Sooner than abandon this noble 
principle they would die. Equally admirable was their esprit de 
party. They yielded implicit obedience to their leaders, who knew 
what they wanted and how to obtain it; and, at their bidding, 
would affirm two and two to be five, black white, the part greater 
than the whole, or any other equally outrageous proposition. They 
were, finally, early risers, all of them, as all of them commenced 
work not later than seven o’clock in the morning. Therefore were 
they called Seveners, 

Originally the Seveners were an economical rather than a political 
party. Their first stroke was a bold one. In the Statute Book 
there was a law venerable for its antiquity. By the average 
citizen 1t was regarded as permanent as the hills and as irreversible 
as the law of gravitation. It fixed the maximum wage that 
employers were to pay to labourers. “If you pay more,” said the 
statute to the employers, “you will expose yourselves to heavy 
penalties.” It was this hoary ordinance that the Seveners selected 
as the object of their first attack. At one of their parliaments 
they passed a resolution fixing the minimum wage that employers 
were thenceforward to pay to their workmen. ‘If you pay less,” 
said the Seveners to the capitalists, ‘‘we will make it impossible 
for you to carry on your business.” These were no idle words. 
After a brief struggle tie capitalists ad to surrender a* discretion. 
The old unrepealed law of the land was superseded by this party 
edict. The Seveners made good their proud boast that the keys of 
the industries of T'roisilia were in their pockets, 

This success won for them the consideration of Smalleyes and 
Longears, who zealously contended for their political support, as it 
expedited the electoral legislation, already referred to, which was 
commenced in the reign of Claudius IV., distinguished that of the 
great Empress Helena, and was perfected under John VII. 
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The enfranchisement of the masses was achieved, Dukes and 
draymen, priests and peasants, men of science and costermongers 
were all politically equal. The vote of ignorance and the vote of 
knowledge possessed, as it is right they should possess, the same 
value, because no man can give the State more than his life. Of 
this sacrifice—the ultimate measure of citizenship—a mason is as 
capable as a marquis. To the franchise, therefore, which is the 
badge of citizenship, the masses have as much right as the classes. 
So reasoned the statesmen of Troisilis, and they acted according to 
their convictions, or, which comes to the same thing, according to 
the exigencies of the political situation. : 

The Lamtes of Troisilia differed, indeed, in some more or less 
important particulars from the municipalities of Great Britain, but 
in all essential points the two institutions were practically identical. 
These Lamtes, of which there were 5009 in the empire, had rates 
to levy, much money to spend, and many offices to bestow. Of this 
patronage the Seveners determined to obtain a share. In ten years 
they succeeded in capturing more than half of these golden 
fortresses—that is to say, they constituted the majority in 2513 
Lamtes. 

Of their majority the Seveners made the natural use. They ap- 
pointed their supporters to all municipal offices without stopping 
to consider whether their previous training was such as would justify 
their election. To their assurance there were no bounds. Indeed, 
they were of opinion that there was no Lamtic office the duties of 
which an intelligent Sevener could not master in three weeks. On 
this opinion they uniformly acted. Carpenters became town clerks, 
tilers Lamtic surveyors, and chimney-sweepers chief constables. In 
order to induce and enable the toilers to go and dwell in the 
suburbs of large towns, the Seveners got all trains, cars, and other 
public conveyances to carry at one-fourth the ordinary fare, to and 
from the cities, all those who commenced their day’s work not later 
than 7 a.M. This was a master-stroke of policy. 

“ Working-man ” was in Troisilia a technical term, the precise 
meaning of which it is impossible for an alien to understand. Car- 
penters and tailors and smiths were working-men ; but clerks, 
shop-assistants and surgeons were not working-men, though they 
laboured for longer hours and smaller wage, and plied goose-quill, 
scissors and knife quite as mechanically as the true working-man 
plied chisel, hammer, or needle and goose. Considerable antipathy 
subsisted between the clerk-caste and the working-men. The clerk, 
though he earned not half his wage, despised the cobbler for his 
dirty hands and ill-smelling clothes; while the cobbler, for his 
part, could not stand the clerk, with his genteel airs, empty purse, 
and emptier head. Of course, the clerks looked down with fine 
scorn on the upstart Seveners and all their works. But these 
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Seveners were able to confer on their supporters very substantial 
favours of which the poor clerk could not partake, except by leaving 
home two hours before his time. This gave the clerk pause, and 
made him seriously ask himself whether it was worth his while to 
support Longears and Smalleyes, who forgot him and his tribe as 
soon as they had obtained his vote, rather than to throw in his lot 
with these long-headed Seveners, who never forgot their own people. 
Many clerks thought the game was not worth the candle, which 
they saved by carrying their genteel airs and votes to adorn and 
strengthen the ranks of the party which they had hitherto heartily 
despised. 

As the Lamtes could exercise only such powers as were delegated 
to them by the Imperial Government, the Seveners perceived that, 
without proper representation in the Senate, their party resembled 
a bird one of whose wings had been clipped. The matter was laid 
before the members, who readily submitted to a poll-tax of 6d. a 
week, in order to provide a senatorial fund, and a reasonable salary 
for their representatives at Spathoma, In the course of ten years 
they raised, from none to twelve, the number of their representatives, 
who were drawn from the factory, the workshop, and the farm, carried 
themselves with commendably dignity in the Senate of Troisina, 
where, undismayed by their august surroundings, they spoke their 
mind with the same assurance, composure, and cocksureness as they 
exhibited in the local parliaments of their party. 

Though the numerical representation of the Seveners in the 
Senate did not for many years exceed twenty members, yet their 
political power continued to grow steadily, beccuse increasing 
numbers enabled them to command constituencies, which only want 
of funds prevented them from successfully contesting, while the 
humanitarian as well as the opportunist wings of Smalleyes and 
Longears always by speech and vote supported their measures. 
Hence their senatorial weight was out of all proportion to the 
number of their representatives in the legislative chamber. 
Influence is power. 

In the reign of Helena the Good, Troisilia adopted a scheme of 
compulsory education with graduated fees. The Seveners contended 
that, if made compulsory, education should be free, because com- 
pulsion, without that provision, wasa crime. Though the fees were 
moderate enough, yet, in the case of large families, they amounted 
to such a sum as rendered it impossible for the poorest class of 
toilers to comply with the law of the land without violating the law 
of nature, which subordinates the cultivation of the mind to the 
demands of the stomach. Since, however, knowledge is power, it 
was the duty of the State to diffuse that blessitig among the people, 
who, equipped with it, would increase, as, deprived of it, they would 
impair the strength of the nation. The bulk of the Crumblers and 
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Shorers supported the Seveners, and towards the close of Helena’s 
reign the Senate of Troisilia made elementary education free. This 
was the first of the many legislative victories achieved by the 
Seveners. 

Owing to a variety of causes, which need not detain us here, 
employment was not as constant and steady asitused to be, Mil- 
lions of people were out of work. Their parents being idle, the 
children had little or nothing to eat; but they had to go to school. 
Humanity rebelled against the iniquity of torturing young brains 
with lessons, while hunger-pains were racking the young bodies. 
The Seveners took the matter up and insisted that the State should 
feed these hungry children. To compel children to attend free 
schools was well within the rights of the State; but to compel 
hungry children to endure torture was a sinful cruelty. Voluntary 
contributions were inadequate. Charity was an offensive term. 
These poor children had a claim on the rates of the districts which 
had been enriched by the labour of their parents. The Seveners, 
therefore, demanded that at every public elementary school there 
should be provided, out of the rates, free breakfasts and dinners to 
such children as were known to the school-managers to be in need 
of these meals. Thanks to the suffrages of their usual supporters, 
the Seveners scored their second triumph, and successfully asserted 
the rights of child. 

The following winter was quite the severest that had been expe- 
rienced in Troisilia for more than half a century. Snow and sleet, 
rain and frost rendered things very unpleasant even to those who 
were comfortably clad. The children of the poor suffered acutely. 
It was heartrending to see little mites, scantily clothed, trudging to 
school in gaping apologies of boots, through icy slush or pelting 
sleet, blue of face, shivering, moving along like phantoms, without 
laugh or prattle. The Seveners’ hearts melted with compassion, and 
they called the attention of the Senate to the appalling situation. 
They iterated their condemnation of compulsion, unless it was 
accompanied with such provisions as would justify it before God and 
man. Conditioned as they were, it was impossible for these drenched 
or frozen children to attend to books or learn lessons. The morning 
went while they were drying or thawing. In the dinner interval 
they got wet or froze again. During the afternoon they with diffi- 
culty got warm once more. They maintained, therefore, that it was 
the duty of the State to provide, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
warm clothing to these poor children, who would be the parents of 
the next generation. Patriotism charged them to preserve unim- 
paired their constitution and physique, in order to prevent the 
deterioration of the race. Once more, thanks to the support of 
their loyal allies, the Seveners were victorious, and achieved their 
third triumph, by which poor children attending the public elementary 
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schools were, every September, entitled by law to a complete outfit 
at the expense of the ratepayers. 

As chance would have it, or Nature, who is apt to go from one 
extreme to the other, the summer that succeeded to that polar 
winter was the sultriest ever known in the Empire. Strong, 
healthy men, stripped to the waist, perspired like puddlers. It is 
easy to imagine what, in these dog-days, were the agonies of those 
poor school-children, who sweltered under the thick, warm garments 
supplied to them in the winter by the Educational Oatfitting Com- 
mittee. The poor little fellows, on their way to and from school, 
frequently rested on doorsteps and kerbstones, or stretched them- 
selves at length on the pavement, their limbs refusing to carry 
them farther, the perspiration running in streams down face and 
body, themselves limp as a dishcloth, The Seveners put on the 
bowels of compassion and loving-kindness, broached the oubject in 
the Senate, declared great heat to be more intolerable than great 
cold, reiterated their sentiments concerning justifiable compulsion, 
scouted the idea of charity, and called upon the State to provide 
the children of the poorest toilers, during their school years, with 
a light outfit for summer wear, and every public elementary school 
with a swimming bath, the cost, which would be a mere trifle, to 
be paid out of the rates. Again the Seveners carried the majority 
of the Senate with them, and won their fourth victory. 

This preferential treatment exposed the recipients of it to the 
scorn, as it also aroused the envy of their more independent school- 
fellows; and of the two sentiments the latter was the stronger. 
Naturally, for no sneers could: evaporate the savour of the dishes 
of which the poor pupils partook at breakfast and dinner; no gibes 
could gibe away the gloss and cut of their apparel. They were 
better fed and clothed than their envious fellows, who called them 
paupers and cut them on playground and highway, while, all the 
time, they yearned to sit at the pauper table and don the pauper 
livery. 

The state of affairs caused the Seveners the greatest concern. It 
grieved them to the soul that ill-feeling, uncharitableness and 
animosity were spreading among the school-children, who should 
love one another like brothers and sisters—the sons and daughters 
of one mother. They could not be more grieved if the fiend 
of discord had entered into the bosoms of their own families. 
They brought the matter before the Senate and proposed, as 
a remedy for this social canker, that all the pupils in the 
elementary schools should be clothed and fed all the year 
round, at the public expense. It was not an iniquitous measure, 
nor was it a case of one-third of the community supporting, in 
addition to their own children, the children of the other two-thirds 
of the community as well. On the contrary, it was a just and 
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politic measure, whereby the weaker sections of the people would 
be strengthed by the combined resources of the entire nation. 
The expenditure in connection with this project would be the best 
investment ever made by Troisilia since it rose out of the sea. 
It would continually improve the physique and morale of the race, 
Brought up together at the same tables from their earliest years, 
the young of both sexes would grow up as brothers and sisters. 
This fraternal feeling among the units would in a thousand ways 
add to the spiritual and material forces of the community. This 
same upbringing, under the supervision of refined ladies and gentle- 
men, amidst the accents of a chaste language, in daily contact with 
companions of finer sensibility than themselves, could not fail to 
have a most gratifying effect on the children of the lower classes—- 
those rough diamonds which only needed a little polishing to shine 
with brilliant lustre. Thus the measure before the Senate would 
invigorate and elevate the race, while, in the near future, it would 
for ever rid the streets and highwaysof Trvisilia of the baneful 
dominion of the Two Words. ‘To meet the expenses of the new 
scheme it would, of course, he necessary to have recourse to the 
rates, which had never been applied to a nobler, juster and more. 
patriotic object. 

This project caused much straining of eyes and pricking of ears 
among the Senators, but the humanitarians and the opportunists of 
both parties, as well as those who needed their votes at the next 
election, rallied round the Seveners in sufficient numbers to enable 
them to win their fifth, and hitherto by far their greatest legislative 
victory. Allthe pupils in the public elementary schools of Troisilia 
had henceforth a legal right to education, food and clothing at the 
public expense. 

Thus was peacefully accomplished the greatest revolution in his- 
tory, and thus were asserted the rights of child. In happy Troisilia 
men were encouraged to marry and beget children, to which em- 
pires owe their stability and nations their being, and to rear them 
until the little mites could toddle to the nearest public elementary 
school. Then parental responsibility was at an end, and stepped in 
the State, which held it to be its interest, as well as its duty, to 
feed and clothe the child’s body, train its mind, and generally render 
it as fit as, from the nature of its physical and mental constitution, 
it was possible for it to become. The Seveners converted an empire 
to their political ethics, which laid it down as a social axiom that 
the man who marries and begets children which he cannot rear is 
a more patriotic citizen than the selfish brute who, on account of 
the expense, shirks marriage, and represses the natural desire of 
man to live in his own offspring. 

At first those parents who could afford to pay for the education, 
food and clothes of their children, entertained some scruples as to 
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the propriety of their pocketing this boon; but the quality of the 
food supplied at the school refectories, the excellence of the garments 
made at the outfitting establishments of the Education Committees, 
the very considerable reduction of household expenses that it effected, 
and the reflection that there could be no disgrace in accepting what 
was theirs by law, soon quieted their consciences, reconciled them 
to the situation, and induced them to acquiesce in the Seveners’ 
Act, as they acquiesced in the Bankruptcy Court, the Workhouse, 
and other similar institutions which the humanity of Government 
had provided for misfortune and infirmity. 

In the new Senate the Seveners called attention to the very 
unsatisfactory state of popular representation in that House. The 
proletariat, on account of its innate weakness, deserved a propor- 
tionately larger representation than the wealthy classes. But the 
masses of Troisilia were not selfish, and asked for nothing but 
justice, which, so long as the heavy tax on seats remained, it was 
impossible for them to obtain. They proposed, therefore, to redress 
this grievance by making the election expenses of all candidates a 
charge on the rates. They further pointed out that the several 
sections of society could be satisfactorily represented only by 
members drawn from those several sections. Noblemen and 
lawyers could, in a Senate of men, no more represent mechanics 
and hinds than could foxes represent sheep in a Parliament of 
Beasts, or nettles represent grain in a Parliament of Vegetables. A 
proletariat, if elected a member of the Senate, could not, as matters 
then stood, discharge the duties of his post, because he could not 
boil or roast honour into a substantial meal. The messengers, 
porters and cleaners of the Senate were paid for their services. 
High Government officials, Secretaries of State and Chancellors, 
whose posts were indeed posts of honour, received, as they were 
entitled to receive, handsome salaries for their labour. Why should 
members of the Senate be expected to serve gratuitously? Why 
should they, alone of His Majesty’s subjects, be remunerated for 
their labour by the honour of their position? To redress their 
grievance, the Seveners proposed that all members should receive a 
salary, which should be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
inasmuch as the service was of an Imperial character. 

The leader of the House—the Longears were then in office— 
protested against this pernicious measure which would overthrow 
the Constitution under which Troisilia had flourished and become 
great. Gratuitous service was the palladium of their liberty. That 
removed, the glory would depart from Troisilia, and its sun would 
set, never to rise again. He and his party were determined to offer 
to this revolutionary project the most uncompromising opposition. 

The temptation was too strong for the Smalleyes, who had long 
pined in opposition and were hankering after the sweets of office. 
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Their leader affirmed the justice and reasonableness of the measure, 
pooh-poohed the factitious apprehensions of the Government, 
promised the Seveners the hearty support of his friends in the 
House, and airily predicted that comparatively few members of 
tbat House would claim the salary. 

This decided the fate of the Bill, which was carried by large 
majorities through all stages and in every division. Thenceforth all 
election expenses were to be paid out of the rates, and every member 
of the Senate, who chose to claim it, had a right to a salary of £300 
a year. This was the Sevener’s sixth victory, which vindicated the 
rights of labour, and created a precdent for applying the rates to 
promote political and social reform. 

This measure passed, the Senate was dissolved, and the General 
Election followed closely on the heels of the dissolution. If the 
party in power hoped, by this mauceuvre, to catch the Seveners 
napping, they were doomed to disappointment. In the new Senate 
the Seveners mustered 234 members, or exactly one-third of the 
entire Assembly, while of the remaining two-thirds the Smalleyes, 
thanks to the assistance and votes of their allies, formed the large 
majority. The Smalleyes succeeded to power, which, however, 
they could hold only with the consent and support of the Seveners. 

A passing allusion has already been made to the unemployed 
problem, which hed for years been pressing for solution, as it threat- 
ened, if a workable solution was not soon forthcoming, to overwhelm 
the Empire with ruin and desolation. At the period we are now 
considering the population of Troisilia amounted to 45,000,000 souls, 
of whom it was estimated that quite one-third, or 15,000,000 souls, 
were, from want of employment, always living on the verge of 
starvation. Publicists differed as to the cause of this lamentable 
state of things, while all agreed that the industrial supremacy of 
Troisilia had been overthrown by foreign competition. At one 
time it manufactured for all the world, whereas now all the world 
manufactured for itself and for Troisilia as well. Some economists 
declared that this pernicious competition was fostered by the 
vicious commercial polity of the Empire, whose door was open to 
every riva), while every rival slammed the door in her face. Others 
described the industrial decadence of Troisilia to the incompetence 
and albir-drinking habits of its artisans, who lacked versatility, 
worked too much with the hand and too little with the head, and 
spent their evenings in the pot-house instead of the technical school. 
Be the cause what it may, the effects could not be gainsaid, for 
they were writ large in the faces and on the backs of 15,000,000 
human beings, who knew not in the morning whether they should 
have a bed to lie on at night, and were not sure at night that they 
should taste food next day. 

The Seveners took the matter up. They did not bother their 
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heads about the causes; but, like the practical men they were, 
considered how the effects might be counteracted. They main- 
tained that it was the duty and interest of the State to make 
employment for these people, many of whom were fathers and 
mothers who had young families dependent on them, or were about 
to add to the population of the Empire. It was essential that 
these should be physically fit in order to prevent the deterioration 
of the race. Accordingly they proposed that every Lamt should 
be authorised to set its unemployed on such labour as would 
be permanently beneficial to all the people residing within the 
municipal area, the wages of the workers to be paid out of the 
rates. There was no other fund available for the purpose. No 
other fund was necessary, for distressed toilers had a right to the 
rates, on which, however, the present measure would impose no 
permanent burden, because, after the first year, the municipal works 
would not only clear expenses but even yield.a handsome profit, 
which should be appropriated to the relief of the ratepayers. So 
argued the Seveners, who, as a further inducement to the Senate to 
pass their measure, predicted that its adoption would empty the 
workhouses of all their able-bodied inmates who were then eating 
the bread of idleness at a cost to the ratepayers of £12,000,000 
a year, while under the projected scheme they would resume their 
place among the productive toilers of the country. They calcu- 
lated that the savings under this head alone, to say nothing of the 
moral effect of their new life on the paupers, would even, in the 
first year, almost cover the expenses that, under the Bill, would fall 
upon the municipalities, while the relief to the rates from this quarter 
would, in every successive year, grow more and more substantial. 

Then there happened a most extraordinary thing, which one 
would never have expected to happen over the discussion of so 
momentous a subject as this Municipal Labour Bill. From no part 
of the House was there uttered a single syllable in opposition to it. 
Even the Longears gave it their warm support. They may have 
been convinced by the arguments of the Seveners, and honestly 
believed that the Bill before the House would successfully deal 
with the unemployed peril, or they may have been anxious to con- 
ciliate the Seveners, of whose electoral power they had received 
painful proof. Be that as it may, the Unemployed Bill passed 
rapidly through all its stages without amendment or division. 

The municipalities promptly set to work, beautifying and im- 
proving cities, towns, and villages, and liberally providing for the 
health, comfort and recreation of the inhabitants. In the country 
they directed their efforts to reclaiming waste lands, extending the 
margin of cultivation, and growing a blade of grass where none 
grew before. 

The unemployed problem was solved. One detail in the working 
of the Act deserves special mention because it demonstrates the 
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truth of the contention of the Seveners that the various sections of 
& community can be adequately represented only by members drawn 
from those same sections. Efficient representatives must have 
sympathy begotten of experience. Among the unemployed were 
many mechanics who had to do labourers’ work, which was paid for 
at the rate of 6d. an hour. Nowa class municipality would pay 
mechanics labourers’ wage for labourers’ work. Not so the Seveners, 
who knew from bitter experience how humiliating it is for skilled 
craftsmen to handle pick and shovel. Accordingly the municipalities 
of Troisilia considerately ordained that mechanics who, through no 
fault of their own, were compelled to do labourers’ work, should 
receive mechanics’ pay. 

Ten years after the passing of this Magna Carta of labour, one 
who had not been in Troisilia since that memorable event would 
hardly know the country. There were no slums or fetid alleys in 
city or town. They had been pulled down, and on their sites were 
built substantial houses, three stories high, each floor a self-contained 
tenement, with bathroom, kitchen, and other conveniences of its 
own. ‘The streets, broad, well-paved and dustless, were fringed on 
either side with trees, so that in summer they looked like forest 
avenues. In front of each house was a flower garden of the 
minimum depth of five yards, while at the back of each house was 
a lawn of the minimum depth of twenty yards, garden and lawn 
being beautifully kept, according to the conditions of tenancy that 
obtained under the municipal authorities. For every 100 houses 
there was provided an ample swimming bath, which was open from 
five o'clock in the morning till nine at night, aud daily filled with 
clean water. In every village there was a recreation ground for 
cricket, football, tennis and other invigorating exercises, Similar 
grounds were provided in cites and towns, their number being 
determined by the number and convenience of the citizens. The 
smallest of these playing fields was larger and far better kept than 
Kennington Oval, while in all of them, during the summer months, 
bands played for the benefit of those who had no inclination or 
strength for games. 

A still greater transformation was effected in the country. 
Wildernesses and thickets were cleared, bogs drained, and moors 
enclosed. And all of them, moor and bog, thicket and wilderness, 
were brought under cultivation. Suitable trees and shrubs were 
planted on the bare patches of land, and on mountain sides where 
nothing else would grow. ‘The rocky ribs of the hills were removed 
and their place was filled with fertile mould in which grew cabbages, 
turnips or some other vegetable. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
were reclaimed from the sea, and miles of sandy wastes yielded 
grass and grain abundantly, Everywhere the municipal labourers 
were busy, here growing fruit and vegetables and making jam, there 
rearing cattle and poultry, yonder tilling the earth for cereals, but 
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nowhere encroaching on lands already under cultivation. The 
municipal market-gardevs, poultry farms, pastures, and arable areas 
were all snatched from rock and sea and wilderness. 

Of a truth this was an epoch-making victory. Now there were 
no unemployed to be seen on the streets or highways of Troisilia. 
There was abundance of work for all at good wages. In ten years 
the population of the Empire rose from 46,000,000 to 82,000,000 
souls, of whom, at least, 18,000,000 were employed by the munici- 
palities. Franklin’s Lubberland was practically realised in Troi- 
silia, where the streets were paved with penny rolls, the houses tiled 
with pancakes, and chickens, ready roasted, cried “Come and 
eat me.” 

The opulent classes, singular to relate, were not at all satisfied 
with the Sevener policy in general, and their dissatisfaction was 
grounded on the following undisputed and indisputable facts : 

Most of the predictions, which were made by the Seveners when 
advocating their measures in the Senate, had not been fulfilled. 
The Municipal Labour Scheme had not cleared the workhouses of 
their able-bodied inmates. Liberty and honourable toil were not 
sufficiently attractive to coax the sons of indolence out of these 
sumptuous hotels, and ten years after the inauguration of this 
precious scheme the poor rate was higher than it had ever been 
known in Troisilia, while the scum and refuse of other nations 
migrated by hundreds of thousands to the hospitable shores of that 
Empire whose door and purse were open to welcome and relieve 
distressed humauity. ‘Troisilia was become the social hospital of 
the world. 

It was anticipated that, from the intercourse of various social 
grades at the school refectories, there would be effected a gratify- 
ing improvement in the language of the lower classes, It fared 
with these anticipations as with those of the old Roman king, who 
married his fiery daughter to a meek husband, and bestowed on a 
violent ‘husband his gentle daughter, in the hope that the fierce 
daughter would learn meekness from her husband, and the violent 
husband imitate the gentleness of his wife. But the hawk will not 
be taught manners by the dove, nor the wolf learn gentleness from 
the lamb. ‘The fiery daughter killed her husband, and the violent 
husband slew his wife, when the well-mated pair married and led a 
congenial life of crime and sin. Similarly turned matters out with 
the intercourse of various social grades in the refectories of the 
public elementary schools. Instead of copying the manners and 
language of their social superiors, the lowest grade pulled those 
down to its own level, and taught them its manners and language, 
so that the streets and highways of Troisilia were more than ever 
polluted by the expanding dominion of the Two Words, 

Where, however, the Seveners went widest of the mark was in 
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the unhesitating prediction that the Municipal Labour Scheme would 
in a short time yield a handsome profit, and ultimately effect a con- 
siderable reduction in the rates. The municipal debt of Troisilia 
amounted, at the inauguration of this enterprise, to £300,000,000, 
which in ten years rose to £5,000,000,000, or exactly five times the 
national debt. The average rate, all the country over, exceeded twenty 
shillings in the pound oa the rateable value of the several manici- 
palities. In all this there is nothing to wonder at. Municipal 
cabbages were sold at the rate of four a peany, while they cost two- 
pence each to grow. All other municipal vegetables fared likewise 
in the market. It cost the authorities ten shillings to fatten a fowl 
and £12 to fatten a sheep, which were sold for ninepence and 
thirty shillings respectively. The cost of rearing and fattening all 
other birds and beasts on the municipal farms exceeded, by a sum 
ranging from 100 to 600 per cent., the selling price of the animals. 

As a commercial concern, indeed, though commercialism was the 
last thing to engage the minds of its altruistic creators, the Municipal 
Labour Scheme must be pronounced a failure ; but, as a social and 
economical reform, it was a complete success. It solved the unem- 
ployed problem in Troisilia, where the face of tramp was not seen, 
the voice of beggar was not heard, and well paid work abounded for 
all, The money spent in effecting this clearance was well spent, if 
ever money was well spent. The success of their scheme proved 
the Seveners to be practical statesmen, and that as an instrument of 
social reform the rates are unsurpassed. 

From the measures the noble aud opulent classes turned against 
the men. Their anger was kindled against the patriotic statesmen 
who introduced and were engineering the “ policy of plunder,” as 
they called the Municipal Labour Scheme, They accused the Seveners 
of gross selfishness and dowaright robbery. The rates, paid by all 
the citizens of the Empire, were squandered by one section, and 
that, too, not the most useful or intelligent section of the community. 
The thousands of houses and tenements erected by municipalities on 
the sites of slums and foul alleys, were occupied by the Seveners at 
a rental far below their value. No competition was allowed for 
these sumptuous residences, which were built for the convenience 
of the working-men who were rendered homeless by the demolition 
of their old dens, The burden of the rates did not come home to 
the Seveners, of whom more than one half resided with their parents 
or rented one room in a municipal tenement, while 90 per cent. of 
the remainder occupied municipal houses, the rates of which were 
paid by the municipalities and not by the tenants, who made little 
or no contribution to the rates. Therefore were they so free with 
funds which others found for them. 

This accursed policy had confounded society, and overthrown 
the fair structure of nature in order to set up in its stead the 
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fantastic and chaotic creation of political banditti. The well-to-do 
middle-class—the substantial merchant and stout yeoman—which 
in the past was the backbone of the Empire, was rapidly vanishing 
and would soon be extinct. From counter and bar, from farm 
and factory, men were passing in a continually increasing stream, 
through the Bankruptcy Court to the municipal farms. The 
remnants of this once splendid class, who still struggled on against 
the inevitable, were scarcely able, despite incessant toil and moil, 
to make both ends meet, and maintain their position as free and 
independent citizens. They were worse clad, worse fed and worse 
housed than the municipal labourers, who lived luxuriously on the 
rates which they drudged to scrape together by stinting themselves 
of food and raiment. The social structure of Troisilia resembled a 
pyramid of which the middle portion’ and the base had changed 
places—an edifice ugly to behold and dangerous withal. 

But all reforms are necessarily attended with more or less con- 
siderable evils. The middle class will find its piace in the new 
social economy, if it be essential to that economy, which would be 
simplified if in all States there were only two classes—the rate- 
payers and the rateaters, Anyway the most confirmed croaker 
must own that the services performed to the Empire by the middle- 
class are but as a drop in the ocean compared with those of that 
productive class which, after spending £12 in rearing and fattening 
a sheep, generously sells it for 30s. 

The hereditary rulers of Troisilia, strange to say, shared the 
opinions of the noble and opulent citizens of the Empire. Far 
stranger to say, the Smalleyes and Longears laid aside their 
differences as well as their distinctive names in order, under the 
new appellation of ‘“‘ Patriots,” to offer combined and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the pauperising and demoralising policy of the 
Seveners, as exhibited in that colossal fraud, the Municipal Labour 
Scheme. So now called they the measure, which in the Senate they 
had supported, ten years before, with voice and vote. Politicians 
have proverbially short memories. - ; 

The General Election which took place in the third year of the 
reign of the Emperor James III. is the most momentous event in 
the history of Troisilia, as it is the most instructive transaction in 
the records of the human race. The Patriots fought for the repeal 
of the Municipal Labour Act, which they called an Act of infamy 
and spoliation ; the Seveners for the retention in the Statute Book 
of that measure which was at once the political glory and social 
salvation of Troisilia. The issue of the fateful contest would 
probably be determined by the votes of the middling classes, whose 
support both parties strove to secure. The Patriots pointed out to 
this portion of the electorate how the repeal of the obnoxious 
Statute would restore to them their lost independence and comfort, 
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and break the power of the Robbers: and these predictions they 
supported by loads of statistics. The Seveners, on the other hand, 
were more vague and, consequently, more positive. Given a work- 
ing majority in the Senate, they promised to inaugurate a domestic 
and foreign policy which, as compared with the blunderings and 
flounderings of the Gothamites, might without irreverence be called 
divine ; and they added—on this point there was no vagueness in 
their words—that they would provide a larger supply than ever of 
pancakes, hot rolls and roast chickens for distribution among the 
burgesses of Lubberland. 

At last arrived the fateful Saturday on which the electorate of 

Troisilia recorded their votes on the most important and momentous 
question ever submitted to a nation. The people drank and jested, 
jibed and jeered and hustled, and indulged in all the usual frolics 
and fun of an election day. To action succeeded rest, which brought 
with it reflection. So intense was the anxiety and so keen the 
excitement that prevailed in Troisilia on Sunday, that few were able 
to sleep on that night. The morrow published the crushing triumph 
of the Seveners, who returned 467 members to the Senate, so that 
their party had aclear majority of 232 over the Patriots. 
y The Seveners, having constructed their Cabinet, proceeded at 
once to unfold and carry out their divine policy. All inhabited 
houses were to contribute something to the rates and taxes, because 
the smallest of them occupied a portion of the soil, which but for 
them would have been turned to some productive use. Justice, 
however, demanded that the house tax should be graduated, because 
it was iniquitous to set dogs to draw loads which elephants could 
hardly stir, or to let off giants with a burden that would not tire 
dwarfs. Small houses of from £5 to £30 rent per annum paid a 
tax of from 1 to 3 per cent. of their rental. The tenants of these 
habitations were poor people, who could not afford to pay a heavier 
tax and live in comfort. On houses whose rental ranged between 
£31 and £100 a year, the tax ranged between 4 and 35 per cent. 
of the rental. Here the householders were made to pay more be- 
cause they were substantial people, who could afford to expend on 
house-rent more than £30 a year, which was the maximum that com- 
fort required or bare competence could afford. The tax on house- 
rents between £101 and £200 per annum rose from 36 to 51 per 
cent. Here we are among the luxurious classes, who must pay 
heavily for permission to indulge in what is prejudicial to the common 
weal. All houses of £1000 rental and upwards were rated at 100 
per cent. and upwards. Here was wanton waste of the Lord’s 
earth for the ostentatious exhibition of soul-consuming wealth. 
The highest interests of the empire demanded that it should be 
discouraged by every possible means. 

A similar rule was applied to incomes, all of which had to pay 
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something towards the expenses of national and municipal govern- 
ment. But the income tax was yraduated, because it is not fair 
to compel a man who, by the sweat of his brow, earns £2 or £3 a 
week to pay a proportionate tax to that which is paid by those who, 
from the sweat of others’ brows, extract an income ranging from 
£20 to £2000 a day, while it is an abominable abuse of words to 
bestow on such a one-sided arrangement the name of political 
equality. The Sevener Goverament graduated this tax as follows: 
Incomes of from £52 to £150 a year paid from ld. to 3d. in the 
pound, Thisis the lowest income that can purchase comfort, there- 
fore was it subjected to a light assessment. Incomes ranging 
between £151 and £350 had to pay from 4d, to 8d. This income 
would enable him who made it to do much more than buy mere 
comfort with it, hence the increase in his tax. When men earned 
from £351 to £500 they received what, in the opinion of the 
Seveners, was an adequate remuneration for any service that any 
man, Cabinet Minister excepted, could render either to individuals 
or to the State. ‘I'hey had, accordingly, to pay income tax at the 
rate of from 9d. to 27d. in the pound. All incomes above this 
natural remuneration of man were subjected to a rapidly rising rate 
until it amounted to 5s, in the pound on incomes of £1000 and 
upwards, while incomes of £5000 and upwards had to pay 10s. in 
the pound. When a man’s revenue yearly amounted to £10,000 
he was dealt with by a special Act, under which were appointed 
Commissioners who determined, in each case, what portion of these 
vast revenues should be allowed to the individual, 

Commodities were divided into necessaries and luxuries. Among 
the former were classed all fruit, vegetables, cereals, dairy produce, 
bread, meat, fish and fowl. Oa these there wasno duty. Luxuries 
include, besides all alcoholic beverages, whatever was considered 
wasteful and enervating, such as mineral waters, silk, tea, lace, coffee, 
brocade, cocoa, sables, &c, All these were subjected to duties, 
graduated according to what the Government considered to be the 
highest interests of the Empire. Albir, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, &c., 
paid a duty of 100 per cent., so that half pint of albir which, under 
the old régime, cost 1d., now cost 2d. Oa the other hand, vidgo and 
similar heavy spirits were trebled ia price, while all wines, distilled 
from the grapes, rose five or six times the old price. In the same 
way, tobacco—the poor man’s friend—was duty free, while cigars, 
the smoke of snobs, were subjected to a very heavy duty. A cigar 
which was wont to cost ls. 6d. now cost 9s. 6d., while those who 
used to pay 12s. a bottle for their wine would now have to give up 
their favourite drink or pay £3 a bottle for it. 

Such was the Seveners’ domestic policy, which was realised—and 
this is its most signal merit—without causing the least irritation 
to any cilizen who had philosophy enough to perceive that the 
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interests of the individual are subordinate to those of the com- 
munity, and that the well-being of a State is measured by the well- 
being of its lowest order, just as the strength of a chain is measured 
by the strength of its weakest link, 

Now for the Seveners’ foreign policy. They had ever been the 
consistent and uncompromising opponents of all war, which they 
regarded as a savage and barbarous method of adjusting differences 
between speaking animals. Armies ([roisilia had a very expensive 
one) and navies (Troisilia’s was the glory and terror of the Seven 
Seas) were abominations in their eyes. Ou all sailors and soldiers 
they looked: down with contempt, partly because they were a burden 
on the industry of their country, but mainly because, at the 
command of kings and cabinets, they butchered men, who had never 
crossed their path and, consequently, could have done them no 
wrong. The Seveners were resolved to do what in them lay to 
discourage among Christian nations the use of this barbaric 
weapon. 

For this purpose they took measures to promote the solidarity of 
the masses of mankind, so as in them to have a check upon the 
militarism of rulers. [In all the principal countries of the earth 
they appointed peace agents to promote an understanding among 
the proletariat of the various races of men. 

In their desire to effect a general disarmament, they went further 
than this. Their Foreign Secretary, who was a journeyman shoe- 
maker, soon after his appointment, initiated negotiations with the 
great Powers with the object of paving the way to this consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be desired by all lovers of justice and humanity. 
These negotiations proved successful. Before the end of their first 
term of office (the Parliaments of Troisilia were quiuquennial) the 
Seveners had the satisfaction of concluding with the seven great 
Powers of the world identical treaties, which were no less remark- 
able for their brevity than for their contents, They consisted of a 
short preamble and two short clauses, in one of which Troisilia agreed 
to admit all emigrants from the other country to the full benefits of 
the Municipal Labour Act on the same footing as her own citizens ; 
while in the second clause the other country engaged to protect 
Troisilia against all military aggression from whatever quarter or 
quarters it came. 

Having thus secured the frontiers and coasts of the Empire 
against attack, and the Municipal Labour Act against repeal, the 
heaven-born statesmen disbanded the Army and sold the Navy, 
ship by ship, to the highest bidders among the Powers of the 
world. The sum realised by the sale of the Navy liquidated the 
National Debt, while the annual saving of £65,000,000—which was 
the cost of the maintenance of the two services—eased matters to 
such a degree that, despite the persistent rising of the rates, which 
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now averaged 25s.in the pound, the domestic prosperity of the 
Empire was never so great as at the close of the first Sevener 
Government, 

But who can calculate the effect on other nations of this splendid 
example set them by the greatest Empire on earth? Troisilia beat 
its swords into ploughshares and its spears into pruning-hooks, and 
was resolved in all matters to rely upon the righteousness of its 
cause. Why should not other nations go and do likewise ? 

The Seveners demonstrated their capacity for sagacious states- 
manship. Thanks to their influence and courage Troisilia was, in 
five years, transformed from the most powerful and martial to the 
most humane and august Empire in the world. There the poor 
citizens discharged their duties by begetting children, which the 
State educated at the expense of the rich, who did not squander 
their wealth in luxurious living, but wisely and patriotically suffered 
a large portion of it to be applied to the manufacture and mainten- 
ance of the most comfortable proletariat, the fattest and p!:mpest boys 
and girls, and the chubbiest, sweetest babies in the wide wide world. 
There, moreover, the citizen would never be called upon to lose his 
own, or shed another’s blood in defending his country’s rights, or 
in avenging his country’s wrongs, his pleasant duty being limited 
to feeding the outcasts of other nations, who, for that consideration, 
like the tigers that they are, will fight his battles. 

This policy may or may not be of heaven, but, when the matter 
is fairly and squarely thought out, it is an achievement of which any 
Government might well be proud. It gave Troisilia a new earth, a 
new breed of men and a new soul. 

T. Evan Jacos. 





THE PEDAGOGUE IN FACT AND 
FICTION. 


In the early nineteenth century the schoolmaster, when he appeared 
in fiction at all, was usually an objectionable character, the night- 
mare of the young, a legitimate object of scorn and satire, the 
bully of the weak and the butt of the mischievous. The birch 
was his favourite weapon, and flogging his delight; the tears of 
infants were to him a source of perennial satisfaction. Nor was 
the schoolmaster in fact much better than he was represented ; the 
Busbys and the Keenes were hardly men of humanitarian senti- 
ment, and not even the eulogium of Coleridge will induce us to 
believe that his Dr. Boyer was other than a learned savage, 
narrowed by his acquirements, aud converted by his calling into a 
brutal tyrant. The exercise’ of a ‘petty, archididascalian 
authority ” has been known to produce a somewhat similar effect 
even in'our own days. As the century wore, a change came about 
in the ideals of education, and the schoolmaster of a higher type 
appeared in real life and in the novel. Dickens had a Dr. Strong, 
and Charlotte Bronté’s “ Shirley” married her tutor, The private 
schoolmaster has always been fair game for the novelist, from 
Nicholas Nickleby to Vice Versa; but, whereas Squeers was a 
reality, the pedagogue of the latter novel is merely a whimsical 
creation of Mr. Anstey’s brain, or, if he exists at all, is a vara avis 
and doomed tv speedy extinction. 

A change has passed over the relations of the boy end the 
master in school; the latter is no longer invariably regarded as 
the natural foe of the former ; often a sincere affection has appeared 
where once there was only bitter animosity. And this change 
may be seen in the different place occupied by the pedagogue in 
fiction, even in fiction for boys, as the inimitable school stories of 
Talbot Baines Reed bear witness. To how great a degree the 
schoolmaster’s vocation has gained in high seriousness, the reader 
may learn from Farrar’s novels. Farrar was a schoolmaster him- 
self, and his schoolmasters are flesh and blood creations, whereas his 
schoolboy is a thing that never wa: on land or sea, an ignis fatwus 
of the scholar’s brain. 

To talk of ric suggests Stalky & Co., where “ erickin” 
is tabooed, and a very different tone prevails. The schoolmasters 
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of Stalky are a hero, a nincompoop and several nonentities. The 
hero is rather a fancy sketch and the nincompoop is overdrawn ; 
really, a schoolmaster who allows himself to be called by a nick- 
name by the boys is hardly a reality ; but the nonentities are to 
be found in every grammar school in the kingdom. To the man 
who loves boys, the profession of a pedagogue cannot be otherwise 
than delightful, but to one who does not it isa hell. In many, 
probably in most, schools are to be found men who have taken to 
teaching because it was an obvious sort of thing, demanding, as 
they supposed, little special aptitude—men whose careworn air 
tells a tale of dreary disappointments and a vacant future, They 
must live, so they draw their salaries (which are usually small 
enough !) and go on from year to year ina humdrum way, getting 
more morose or more lax as the case may be, until at the end they 
are pensioned off; or some new, young headmaster is appointed, 
and a headlong sea of innovations sweeps them away—the wrecks 
of wasted lives. In contrast to this, we must take the picture of 
the man whose well-directed efforts secure a modicum of success. 
Fresh from a University, he plunges with ardent enthusiasm into 
the task of guiding the young lives entrusted to his charge; he 
is there to instruct them in the art of noble living; in his hands 
is the future, he is moulding the destinies of the Empire, he is 
shaping characters on whose integrity depends the national well- 
being ; for this sacred trust he receives the salary of a city clerk, 
is occasionally asked out to visit the parents, and is regarded in 
polite society as the social inferior of a gambling stockbroker. If 
he is a clergyman of the Church of England he may become a 
headmaster in time, and will draw an enormously increased salary 
for doing less work ; otherwise he has little to hope for in honours 
and emoluments. Materfamilias often does not even know the 
names of her son’s masters, though she may be familiar with their 
nicknames: she knows the names of her curates ! 

School is the last refuge of Conservative traditions, and the 
schoolmaster who is unorthodox runs a risk of being regarded as a 
wolf in the fold. In The Thing that hath Been; or, A Young Man’s 
Mistakes occurs a case in point. The author of the book is a head- 
master, and he ought to know. The traditional view is that 
childish faith is of such unique value that events which the 
educated lay-intelligence has long since discarded as mythical, 
should be presented to impressionable childhocd as historical facts. 
Childish faith is universally prevalent among barbarous nations, 
and is there found in conjunction with cruelty and superstition. 
Without going so far as Lucretius with his 


“ tantum religio potuit suadere malorum Mas 


one may perhaps be permitted to doubt if childish faith is neces- 
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sarily the prelude to an enlightened understanding and a robust 
intelligence. 

Among the educational traditions which are hard to eradicate is 
the one that the proper relation between teacher and taught is that 
of the hanter and the hunted. Which is which is dependent on 
circumstances: in actual fact, the teacher is usually the former; in 
javenile fiction he is usually the latter. The “human boy” is 
still the “ human boy”; he much prefers play to work, and the 
palace of day-dreams is fair to dwell in when the lesson is dull and 
the teacher prosy ; not even Luclid ‘‘ taught upside down” by the 
most approved modern methods is as exciting as Henty, and, in 
short, a certain fundamental antagonism is bound to exist in the 
class-room. However, the typical schoolmaster is no longer a 
policeman and nothing more, though even in this capacity he has 
had admirers. We find him in the Young Barbarians sharing the 
honours with a canny, leathery-skinned young rascal of indomitable 
resource, Here he is an inflexible disciplinarian of the ‘‘ spare the 
rod and spoil the child” order, and only once in his long career 
does he reveal the kindly heart which was hidden beneath a harsh 
exterior. The theory of the author is that boys like the man who 
dragoons them and cherish his memory in after life, and accordingly 
the young barbarians prefer brutality to kindness, despise the mas- 
ter who desires to establish friendly relations with them, and love 
the one who smites and spares not. This may be the character of 
the Lowland-Scots boy, but the English boy, at any rate, does 
appreciate kindness, especially when not marred by weakness; and 
though he would usually prefer the cane to the mcre humanitarian 
but less healthy methods of punishment known as detentions and 
impositions, he does not admire undue severity. That he does so 
is a fiction of the adult mind, invented when the passing of the 
years has invested the memories of childhood with a halo of delicate 
regret. The force of early associations is rarely recognised even by 
the man himself; the study which is associated with pleasurable 
emotions in youth will probably be continued in after life; that 
which is associated with unpleasant recollections will probably be 
discarded. A love of learning is not to be inculcated by a discipline 
of fear. 

Oar greatest living novelist touched upon the just relations between 
schoolmaster and boy in Lord Ormont and his Aminta. That idyllic 
picture of “ Matey ” Weyburn and his scholars, too rare and precious 
for our smoky skies, was properly placed among the mountains of 
Switzerland. | And yet why should it remain a dream-picture only ? 
The late Warden of Glenalmond, who worked beneath the spell of a 
great teacher, and shed around his name and deeds the glamour of 
high romance, has sketched a chivalrous ideal of a Round Table at 
which are seated a headmaster and his colleagues, united in a lofty 
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purpose—the noble up-bringing of youth. If the headmaster be 
the king and his colleagues the knights, might not we push the 
parallel turther and make the scholars their esquires, serving loyally 
and lovingly against the time when they shall don their armour 
and go forth into the battle of life ? Alas! the hindrance too often 
lies in the men who teach in our schools, their narrowness of out- 
look, their want of ideal, sometimes even their positive incapacity. 
And even when this is not the case, there are difficulties arising out 
of modern conditions which make intercourse between the two ages 
difficult to carry on. Much may be done in the playing-fields, 
where an opportunity for friendly intercourse is afforded between 
the master and the scholars. But in modern athletics there is a 
canker which threatens dire corruption. It is not merely that they 
have become a fetish, that they are an object of extravagant devo- 
tion, and that they fill too important a place in life. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to play cricket and football, but it is not an excellent 
thing to be always watching cricket and footbaH, and it is a most 
pernicious thing to be always thinking about these games. There 
is a legitimate interest and an illegitimate ; the latter has permeated 
and is poisoning our national life. When people work at their 
play, they have a natural tendency to play at their work; and 
when the people in question are schoolboys, and this tendency is 
carefully fostered by those who ought to know better—to-wit, 
their schoolmasters—the result will be, in the long run, dis- 
astrous, 

The schoolmaster who has been elected for his skill at cricket and 
football is a phenomenon of recent years. There isa typeof young 
man who, when he leaves Oxford or Cambridge, is merely a bigger 
boy than when he went there; his intelligence has not kept pace 
with his muscles, and at the end of his University career (which is 
usually not very brilliant) his prime ambition is to play cricket and 
football for the rest of his natural existence. Some school, probably 
private and dependent on school fees, happens to be in want of a 
master, who ‘‘ must be Church of England and good cricketer ” ; 
our graduate applies, and in due course finds himeelf installed as 
“ games’ master.” ‘The conversation of such a man is usually con- 
fined to reminiscences of former matches, and the way “ Blank- 
shire” or the ‘‘ Boeotia United” are doing ; his language is slangy, 
and he is usually great on “good form.” He attends the music 
halls on week-days, and goes to church regularly on Sundays. His 
natural vocation is that of a grounds-man; circumstances and a 
craze have made him a schoolmaster. He is good-humoured and 
popular; that is the best which can be said about him. 

The games’ master might have been a very good knight of the 
Table Round in Arthurian times, but the dragons of to-day no 
longer haunt fen and forest; where once there grew an impene- 
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trable thicket the chimney of a manufactory belches forth soot 
and smoke, and brate physical strength is no longer the highest 
quality of knighthood. But a more serious impediment to our 
chivalrous ideal is the school ogre whose reign is a reign of terror. 
He is sometimes mistaken for a good teacher, which shows how far 
we are from a perfect educational system. He does not educate, 
he crams, and is usually hated and despised in equal measure. An 
example of this type, whom we will call Orbilius, used to ask boys 
if he was as severe as Mr. So-and-So, mentioning a colleague of 
kindred spirit. If the victim said “yes,” Mr. So-and-So was 
informed of it; if he said “no,” he was kept in till he saw 
reason to change his mind. This Orbilius once boas’ed that such 
was sometimes the fright of little boys when they entered his 
class-room that their plight cannot decently be described. He 
did not exaggerate. On another occasion he informed a boy that 
he hated him; his offence was that he had a peculiarly winning 
smile, and Orbilius was always fearful that he himself might be 
an object of amusement; nor was he far from wrong, for when he 
entered the bond of matrimonial bliss and married Orbilia, he 
informed his class that his wife was “ plain but good.” He was 
wont to ask boys, when he saw them converse, what they were saying 
about him, and he promised his scholars money if they did well at 
examinations, and forgot to pay them. He used to ask a colleague 
what his opinion was of some particular boy, and if it was 
unfavourable, he told the boy that “Mr. So-and-So thought him, 
&c. &c.” His method of teaching was to give his scholars a 
translation of the author they were reading and keep them in till 
they learned it practically word for word. And yet Orbilius 
was regarded by the authorities as an excellent teacher: his 
boys did uniformly well at the examinations, and what more do 
you want ? 

A most unfortunate type of the pedagogue, both in fact and 
fiction, is the man who cannot keep order. How itis that a quite 
decent, respectable, and usually well-behaved boy becomes a verit- 
able fiend in the presence of a schoolmaster of this description 
may be left to the psychologist to explain. It is probably a 
reversion to the fierce instinct of the primeval savage in the 
presence of his prey. The only thing which the unhappy man 
can do is to fly from the enemy and make a fresh start somewhere 
else. 

The ideal relation between the schoolmaster and the schoolboy is 
hard to realise in fact. The pitfalls are many, the one gives an 
inch and the other takes an ell ; doubt and misunderstanding will 
play havoc with the best intentions. And yet such an intimacy 
may be productive of much advantage and much happiness. The 
conversation of the man will widen the boy’s mental horizon, and 

VoL. 165.—No. 2. ) 
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the boy’s freshness and naiveté are to the former as a breath from the 
fields of spring. Moreover, they get to knoweach other better, the task 
of the master becomes less irksome, for the boy will hardly give 
trouble to one whom he regards as a friend, and the lot of the boy 
is the pleasanter for it. The root of learning planted under such 
kindly conditions will grow to a healthy maturity, and sympathy, 
which is the key to understanding, will cherish it in its growth. 
Then we may realise our ideal of the Table Round. 


ARNOLD SMITH, 





ADAM LINDSAY GORDON: 


A CRITICAL STUDY. 


‘My rhymes, are they stale? If my metre 
Is varied, one chime rings through all ; 
One chime ; though I sing more or sing less 
I have but one string to my lute, 
And it might have been better if, singless 
And songless, the same had been mute. 


‘¢ Yet not as a seer of visions, 

Nor yet as a dreamer of dreams, 

I send you these partial decisions 
On hackney’d, impoverish’d themes ; 

But with song out of tune, sung to pass time, 
Flung heedless to friends or to foes, 

Where the false notes that ring for the last time 
May blend with some real ones—who knows ?”’ 


Hippodromania, Part V. 


Ir one wanted a fitting description of Adam Lindsay Gordon’s 
poetry, or desired, in a sentence, the faults and the beauties of his 


style, his power and his limitations, his success and his failure, the 
two verses which are quoted above would be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to give a commentary, as in themselves they are sofficiently 
complete to form a text. We may add to them, qualify here, or 
condition elsewhere, but the ultimate verdict of just criticism must 
in the main coincide with that which the poet passed himself on his 
own work and personality. And if, in qualifying or limiting that 
verdict, the critic acknowledges greater power and finer capabilities 
than the poet himself was conscious of, it means but the realisation 
of the expressed hope which Gordon has crystallised in almost every 
song he wrote, in almost every verse he penned, the hope that 
amongst the false and the imitation some good soul may detect the 
true and the real, and judge him, as one poet judges another, not 
by the mass he achieved, but by the minute particles of beauty that 
sparkle amongst the dross of his writings as the bright angles of a 
nugget gleam amidst the brown of his own Australian soil. 

To one who reads his poetry for the first time there is something 
indescribably attractive, something fascinating almost, in his verse. 
It charms; it appeals to the heart, if not to the mind. The reader 
is carried on by the swing of the metre he employs, and by the 
musical cadence of his rhythm. It is not in such reading, when 
the critical faculty is for the moment overwhelmed by the beauty of 
sound, that one pauses to examine how much of all this is really 
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admirable and how much is mere sound, at war with sense, with 
real poetic feeling, and with permanent, sane enjoyment, It is only 
afterwards that the examination comes. Then, when the charm and 
novelty of the songs have worn off, one considers, with something 
like a pang in the discovery, that much of the thought is old and 
has been expressed long ago in fine prose or finer verse ; that much 
of the rhyme is faulty, and that a foot added here or skipped there, 
or a word inserted here or unconsciously elided there, is not a proof 
of able craftsmanship, but rather the reverse; and finally, and 
saddest of all, that the lute has indeed only one string and scarcely 
one fret, and that consequently the poet has only one dominant 
chime and barely two semitones. All this comes as a disappoint- 
ment. One looked for much in a new world poet. What lands to 
describe! What treasures of novelty in simile or comparison lie at 
his hand! We take up a colonial poet with a sense of a man em- 
barking for a foreign clime. We open him with something akin 
to the feeling which must have animated Diaz when he saw Table 
Mountain shining, white capped, in the sunshine of a southern land, 
or Pizarro when he saw the Pacific. Here is the old world, stilted 
in thought and its modes of expressing that thought. There, yonder, 
the new, with young men and young hearts, fashioning their own 
methods and forging their own fresh thought out of the necessities 
of their environment. Words which are novel to us, pictures por- 
trayed which are unfamiliar, names which are not household, and 
yet the whole to be made current coin by the poet’s gift of creating 
what is human and therefore appeals to all humanity. We may need 
a glossary for some of the words, or a gazetteer for some of the 
names, but for the emotions and the passions there is only one 
dictionary for all the language, and that each one of us possesses. 

It is with thoughts such as these that one approaches Adam Lind- 
say Gordon, and with him, as with most colonial poets, one finds at 
the commencement that they are sadly out of place. There still 
wants a colonial who shall interpret himself to us in a thoroughly 
novel, un- English fashion, who shall give us the prairie, the palm-tree- 
covered foreshore and the pearl-shelled beach, the wild, yellow veld, 
or the smoking, obsidian-banked cascades as they exist for him and 
his fellows, instead of writing and singing about matters he has 
learned from books, or of dead men and women who died centuries 
before his land was known. And Adam Lindsay Gordon is not 
such a one. 

The young poet who feels impelled to give the world the benefit 
of his genius invariably begins by assuring mankind in general that 
he is a long-suffering and intensely miserable being, and that this 
life is a dreary one, only to be endured because it is after all a 
dream. It is a confession which he would not care, perhaps, to 
make to his most particular friend, yet one which he has no scruple 
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in placing in the hands of so utter a stranger as the publisher's 
reader. It is a confession, also, which in his second volume of 
poems he probably finds it worth while considerably to modify, if 
not wholly to recant. When it happens that the writer is naturally 
and not poetically moody, melancholy, and pessimistic, are his prime 
utterances then to be taken as less truthful or more? It is a 
difficult point, and one worth arguing, yet, as the law case about 
Lazarus’ property did not trouble Sir Thomas Browne in his ob- 
servations on the miraculous resarrection, it is one which need not 
gravely concern the student of Gordon. For to such, apart from 
the fact that he is generally ignorant of the fact that Gordon was 
@ morose, taciturn individual who shot himself with a Martini on 
the eve of being famous, the whole trend of the poems is sufficiently 
conclusive evidence that much of this confession is unreal and 
wholly poetical. For, like most other poets in their first fruits, 
he gives the reader the impression of a profound melancholy, a 
woebegone, gruesome condition of mind, at war with itself, with 
the world in general, and his own particular distressing fate. One 
of his apologists has attempted to find in his poetry an interpreta- 
tion of “that weird melancholy which is the dominant note of 
Australian scenery.” Without admitting that Australian desolation 
is more weirdly melancholic than American or African, or that the 
main feature of Australian scenery is grotesqueness such as is to be 
found nowhere else, I think one may dissent from this view that 
his melancholy was the consequence of his attempt to interpret it, 
and therefore the result of his environment. It is much more 
probable that the morbid pessimism which everywhere shows in 
his poems was the necessary sequel of his adherence to certain 
doctrines of philosophy, and the result not so much of his real 
temperament as of an artificiai sadness which in course of time 
became, as his worldly difficulties increased, a second nature to him. 
There are times when he gives the reader an impression the reverse 
of moody or melancholy. It is on these occasions when he becomes 
the apostle of the practical: a forerunner of that school of sternly 
commonplace sages whose chief modern exponent is Mr. Kipling : 
the singer of things as they are, who delights in human struggle 
for human ends, and in physical prowess, in the strength of muscle 
and the hard work of daily labour. Such men view the world as 
a workshop, not as a couch on which to dream idle fancies. The 
real Gordon is the man who sings of the steeplechase, of the man- 


hunt, of 
“the madman’s ride, 
And a broken neck if you blunder ” ; 


who laughs at Exeter Hall, and ends a stanza with the words 
“ God’s Glorious Oxygen” written in capitals. The other Gordon, 
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the Gordon whom some of his admirers affect to love and to 
reverence, isa bloodless, soulless echo of Swinburne and Browning, , 
who has neither the moral courage to accept the religion of the 

“‘ Epilogue to Asolando ” in its entirety, nor the intellectual ability to 

present that of Camille Desmoulins in a new light. It is this latter 

Gordon, unfortunately, that is most in evidence, With the excep- , 
tion of the Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes, there is little in all 

that the Australian has written which could not as well have been , 
penned by an Oxford undergraduate working on a prize thee. The 

chance that he had of vigorously singing the bush he allowed to slip: 

the wonders which his adopted country had to show him ke never 

immortalised in verse. Pringle, to whom one’s thoughts instinc- 

tively turn for purposes of comparison, achieved something at least. 

He sang of the bushman, of the karroo, of the wild grandeur of 

the veld, it is true, in somewhat halting accents, but in a spirit of 

sincere poetic appreciation. Gordon, whose capabilities as a 

technician were superior to those of Pringle, has given us little 

that is truly colonial. The often quoted “ Sick Stock Rider” stands 

alone, and the interest which it inspires is as much due to the under- 

lying sentiment as to the local colour which it contains. One looks in 

vain for any distinctive description of Australian scenery, or colonial 

life. The racing poems teem with incidents and expressions which 

are as little typically colonial as the philosophy which inspired him 

in ‘‘ Ye Wearie Wayfarer.” There were incidents enough, surely, for 

his pen to commemorate. The life that daily passed around him 

was no less human, no less vitally interesting, than that which men 

lived at Troy or in the times of the Restoration. Yet he sang 

pleasantly of the latter, and besides “ The Sick Stock Rider,” “ Wolf 

and Honnd,” “ From the Wreck,” and “De Te,” how little has he given 

us of the former. Glimpses here and there, flashes of gleam that pass 

through his rhymes as the sunlight flickers through the leaves of 

his native backwoods. That finest of his lyrical pieces, the “ Song of 

Autumn,” is of the season his childhood remembered, not of the time 

his manhood lived in. He has given us in the little he gave 

enough to make us wish that he had given more, enough to make 

us contemplate with sadness the fact that he wasted his muse on 

other things while he might have sung delightfully, even in semi- 

tones, of the bush and the river, the dingo pack and the desert. 

For in truth the poetry of Gordon is disappointing, not only in 
actualities, but more especially in its omissions. Throughout 
all there runs a curreast of retrospective sadness, of discontent with 
life and all it gives, and of a contempt which is almost acrid for 
the man who hopes and struggles, It is a sad moving spirit in a 
young poet. That he was conscious himself of its impropriety 
there can be little doubt. ‘‘ I must ride forward, and still I look 
back,” he remarks, plaintively, in “A Basket of Flowers,” Else- 
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where he gives utterance to his moodiness in words which are not 
strong enough to be rebellious, yet are sad enough to evoke one’s 
pity. There are touches in some of his poems that recall Heine, 
though they lack the light, sarcastic intonation that the German 
poet would have given them. The moral that the poet wishes his 
hearers to grasp is that life is dreadfully hard, and then, with a 
turn of almost paradoxical pique, he assures them that it is very 
short after all. It is too late to.trouble for resolutions vain: too 
late to care for the corn, or the wine, or the oil. And yet— 


“This I know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again.” 


It is hardly the spirit of the seer or the dreamer of dreams, 
and, as he saw himself, he was neither the one nor the other, He 
was a practical man, philosophising a little from hearsay and a 
little from experience, and from an experience withal that was one- 
sided. It is a pity that he did so, for his philosophy very often 
overpowers his poetry, and had his mind been less introspective, 
and his vision less blurred by his own miseries, he might have given 
the world greater poems and grander thoughts. As it was he 
attempted to moralise in every poem that he wrote. Even where 
they are not obviously didactic they have the imprint of his preach- 
ing. He has written too little to enable us to judge whether or 
not he loved poetry for its own sake. That he had a poet’s soul 
there can be little doubt, but it was a soul overshadowed and 
begrimed with the soot of his hard life, and one which never 
reached the full splendour of poetic maturity. 

It is interesting to trace the results of his reading in his poems, 
and to find out how far he allowed the originality that undoubtedly 
lay within him free and unfettered play, and how far he made it 
subservient to foreign models that he had in view. A squatter’s 
library is not a large one, presumably, but Gordon, who had 
enjoyed an education which was at any rate sufficiently broadening 
to have given him a good working knowledge of French and 
Latin, and which had made him assimilate some Greek as well, 
was not dependent on such a mild collection. He was, if not well 
read in the sense one usually understands the word, at least 
sufficiently literate to have formed acquaintance with many modern 
authors and to have horrowed freely from them, That in itself 
can hardly be counted to his demerit, Plagiarism, of idea and 
form at least, is a sin of which al! poets have been guilty; and the 
crime is venial if the thing stulen becomes the nucleus round which 
the criminal crystallises the splendid efforts of his genius. In 
Gordon’s case the plagiarism is at times open and clear, not only 
in form bat in substance as well, but there are, unfortunately, very 
few occasions on which he shows as clearly that he was a worthy 
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thief who could use the property to a better end than its former 
owner. It is worth while to note, therefore, that others have 
plagiarised him since, perhaps with better results than in his 
own case. For it seems to me that there are many lines and 
thoughts in Mr. Kipling’s Lost Legion which are curiously reminis- 
cent of the “‘ Sick Stock Rider ” both in melody and in spirit. There 
are few things that strike a reader of the poems so strongly, on first 
perusing them, as Gordon’s indebtedness to Swinburne, Browning, 
and to a certain extent, though in a degree much more modified 
than in the case of the two first mentioned, Lowell. The influence 
of the author of Dolores and the Atalanta is, indeed, traceable even 
in those poems wherein Gordon seems to have been wholly under 
the spell of the Dramatic Lyrics. In Delilah and Bellona that 
influence is all-powerful, not only in the choice of the metre, which 
is throughout that of Mr. Swinburne, but in the arrangement of 
the individual thoughts in each stanza, in the peculiar double- 
syllabic rhymes, and in the sacrifice to sound and mere lyrical beauty 
of coherence and depth of feeling. When we meet with a stanza 


such as: 
“ When the blood of thy victim lies red on 
That stricken field, fieriest and last 
In the sunset that gilds Armageddon 
With battle drift still overcast.” 


we can almost fancy that it is an excerpt from the Poems and 
Ballads. The apposition of rhymes such as, “‘ by her pent,” “ ser- 
pent ”; “fled in,” “ wed in,” and “ redden,” and similar ones, comes 
hardly as a surprise. We have been expecting them, and under 
the limitations that the poet has set himself they follow in perfect 
natural order. In some of the minor poems Gordon imitates his 
master very closely : in others, again, he merely parodies him. It 
needs a vivid imagination and a keen sense of the beautiful, com- 
bined with a heroic courage in the framing of metaphors and the 
blending of tints and sounds, to follow Mr. Swinburne on his own 
ground without stumbling. If, therefore, at times Gordon’s muse 
is high enough and sufficiently elevate to inspire such lines as : 


“You come, and your crests are hoary with the foam of your 
countless years, 
You break, with a rainbow of glory, through the spray of 
your glittering tears.” 


which occur in “The Song of the Surf,” or to create such inver- 


SIONS as : 
“T thought thee pure: thou art only fair. 
And to-morrow I cross the sea.” 


in “ Fauconshawe ”—a ballad which contains many fine lines, and a 
few fine thoughts nobly expressed—the fact that they are obviously 
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begotten by the master’s verse becomes, not a shame, but rather a 
glory to him. No metre or method is one man’s own, to use solely 
himself to the exclusion of all other men who are venturesome enough 
to dare in it what he has attempted to do and succeeded in doing. 
But if a poet has specially identified himself with a fashion or caste 
in poetry, and has given us in it such master-work as Mr. Swin- 
burne has, we are justified in expecting from his followers, if not 
greater then at least not lesser beauties than he created, if they 
endeavour to use it as a vehicle for their muse. And Gordon fails, 
aud signally, in justifying this expectation. It is true at intervals 
he comes close to it. ‘“ Astharoth” and “The Road to Avernus,” 
beside the shorter poems, contain many lines which ring true to 
the dominant note of the master’s lyre. It is true that he has. 
assimilated the spirit of the Poems and Ballads so well that nearly 
all his poems bear the stamp of the master’s philosophy, and that 
he everywhere shows proof of his pupilage. But that is all. The 
student has never progressed beyond the teacher: he has never 
even equalled him. Gordon had neither the keen delicacy of ear to 
distinguish minute differences of sound, nor the facile skill and 
artistic deftness to produce a uniformly perfect verse that can bear 
comparison with, to take one example, ‘The Forsaken Garden.” 
The absence of the former quality led him to use harsh and un- 
graceful rhymes. In one stanza he joins “sea sure” with 
‘‘ pleasure”; in another he alleges a similarity of rhyme betweeu 
“lamps on” and“ Samson.” Allowing the visual resemblance in 
the first case, no admirer of the Australian will honestly attempt a 
justification in the other case ; and they are not isulated examples. 
Others could be furnisked from his poems, especially from the 
earlicr Sea Spray aud Smoke Drift series, in which the Swinburnian 
influence is predominant, almost to the exclusion of other influences. 
His want of artistic technique made him linger on a thought or on 
a phrase long after the reader has ceased to care for it, and long 
after its pristine beauty has died away. Ia ‘“ Doubtful Dreams,” 
the poem in which he perhaps most closely approaches the Swin- 
burnian model, as it is his closest imitation of the “ Laus Veneris” 
philosophy, he fails utterly in imparting to his verse that polished 
quintescence of diction which he strove to emulate and rival. It 
is a fine poem in many ways, considered by itself, and considered by 
one who is ignorant of, or unacqaainted with, the delicate charm 
that makes the nauseating doctrine of “ Felice,” ‘‘The Garden of 
Proserpine,” or the dedication to the “ Laus Veneris ” such delightfal 
reading. Compared and contrasted, it fails, not because the preach- 
ing of the Australian steeplechase rider is more sensual, more 
earthy, more debasing than that of his English model, not because 
his gospel of annihilation is less profound or more conceited, but 
simply because he presents it to us in a more naked, palpable 
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fashion. If sound alone could atone for his deficiencies, ‘* Doubtful 
Dreams” would need less of apology than it does, for it is one of 
his most lyrical pieces. His muse trips pleasantly ; his metre is 
correct, faultless, and at times he turns a verse with an ease of 
expression and a dexterity of phrase that show he is an apt pupil: 


“ When against the Captain of Hazor 
The stars in their courses fought, 
Did the sky shed merciful rays, or 
With love was the sunshine fraught ?” 


And again in the concluding stanza : 


‘There is life in the blacken’d ember 
While a spark is mouldering yet : 
In a dream e’en now I remember 
That dream I had lief forget.” 


Throughout the poem there runs a melody which is as attractive as 
it is thin; but there is nothing to support it, save the under- 
current of pessimism which is the keynote of the poem. One 
searches in vain for the beauty of images, the fine veil of poetic 
simile, and the constant succession of new thoughts and new ways 
of expressing them with which Mr. Swinburne makes one forget 
that the doctrines he euunciates are inherently repulsive, and 
unlovable, 

His deficiencies as an imitator are even more pronounced in 
those poems in which it is obvious that the Dramatic Lyrics inspired 
him to sing of the racecourse and the bushranger hunt in the same 
measure that Browning used in singing of “The Cavaliers” and “The 
Lost Leader.” He probably owed to Browning the knack of inter- 
larding his poems with commonplaces, with quaint turns of homely 
expressions, such as one finds in the Bush Ballads. It is just the 
trick of sinking from high to low that makes the “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral” and “ Holy Cross Day” so intensely human, so poignantly 
effective as word pictures, that Gordon could not successfully imitate, 
and in trying to imitate which he sinks into facetiousness, or into 
slang which is closely akin to buffoonery. Browning’s influence on 
such a mind is much less easily explainable than Swinburne’s, and 
yet there are times when it seems as if Gordon stood closer to the 
former than to the latter. That interesting poem “ Laudamus,” in 
which the two influences are well seen, is perhaps a case in point, 
showing, in each verse, in each line nearly, that the doctrine of rebellion 
and pessimism was warring with that of silent, calm, and dignified 
resignation and hopefalness. 

“ Was it wise or well that I hated you 
For the fruit that hung too high on the tree— 


For the blossom out of our reach that grew % 
Was it well or wise that you hated me ?— 
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My hate has flown, and your hate shall flee. 

Let us veil our faces like children chid— 
Can that violet orb we swore by see 

Through that violet-vein’d, transparent lid ?— 
Now the Lord forbid that this strife should be.” 


It is easy to see from this that he had read Hvelyn Hope, and that 
his mind had begun to be troubled about that philosophy to which 
he had sworn adherence when he wrote: 


“Talk about better or wiser 2 
Wiser and worse are one.” 


Yet it does not seem that the better influence had a permanent 
effect upon him. He loved Browning, apparently, for the latter’s 
vigour of style and vividness of description, just as he loved his . 
other master for his imperial cadence and languorous, delightful 
music. He attempted to rival Joris and Dirck and Roland with 
Alec and Jack and Bolingbroke in “From the Wreck,” and succeeds, 
in a measure, in giving the reader a panoramic vision of a wild 
ride over lagoon, through dell and o’er wasteland, ending a spirited 
poem with the trite remark : 


‘What was she worth 2 
How much for her hide? She had never worn shoes.” 


In “Wolf and Hound,” a poem which contains some pleasantly remi- 
niscent lines descriptive of scenery, showing, in these at least, that 
he had a poet’s eye to see coloar and form and the quaint outline 
of rocks and cliffs, the little details that go for so much in a picture, 
he attempts to compete with Browning in a more dramatic subject. 
The story, loosely strung, is of a bushranger-hunter who has lost 
the quarry and turns aside to water his horse. There, in a place 
where there were 


“ Woods to the east and wolds to the north ” 
and 
“ Dead black on a curtain of crimson cloth 
Large peaks to the westward,” 


he found his prey, nosing in a night-dark cave, and goes into the 
darkness to kill him : 


“Through the crack I could hear the leaden hiss : 
See the livid face through the flame. 
How strange it seems that a man should miss 
When his life depends on his aim. 


“ Flash, flash—and I felt his bullet flay 
The tip of my ear. Flash, bang— 
Bang—flash—and my pistol-arm fell, broke: 
I struck with my left hand then— 
Struek at a corpse through a cloud of smoke— 
I had shot him dead in his den.” 
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One wonders what Browning would have made of it all ; but in 
wondering one feels instinctively that he would have had a word 
of praise for this Australian tyro who has come so near him in 
giving a vivid impression of a duel & ouwtrance under such intensely 
dramatic conditions. There are other and similar poems scattered 
through the Bush Ballads which show how closely he endeavoured 
to master Browning’s style; but there is no other, so far as I know, 
in which he has come within such a measurable distance of his 
model as in “Wolf and Hound.” In his popular racing poems he is 
too digressive, too excursive to appeal to every one. He sings of 
the racecourse with a fervour and a kindled enthusiasm which seems 
out of place when one considers the subject, but which is readily 
uuderstandable when one bears in mind his passionate love for 
dumb animals. It is one of his chief virtues this emotional kind- 
ness of heart to the animal world. He is the sworn poet of the 
horse, as Whitman said he was of the world’s rebels. “The Lay of the 
Last Charger,” marred as it is by its numerous faults of expression 
and style, is a pean in honour of the borse. Had he known of 
the scores of riderless chargers that gatnered at the last call of 
Gravelotte how joyously would bis muse have inspired him. One 
wonders how it is that he did not sing of the wooden horse of Troy. 
as he sang of Achilles and Briseix, Automedon, and Menelaus. 
Perhaps in this, too, he owed a debt to Browning. At any 
rate we can accept it as a fact that he would have been in 
sincere sympathy with the painter who preached to Lady Blanche 
on the sin of the half-savage-like wild bird’s wings clinging round 
her hat, and with the indignant scorn at the vivisector in 
“Tray.” 

There are other influences traceable in the poems. “ Wormwood 
and Nightshade ” is remiuiscent of Lowell’s “‘ Extreme Unction,” and 
of the verses commencing “‘ Yes, Faith is a goodly anchor ” ; the dedi- 
cation of the Bush Ballads reminds one of Shelley at his best, just as 
Thick-headed Thoughts reminds ove of Shelley still warm with what 
he conceived to be the philosophy of Godwin. Here and there one 
comes across a siavza or a line that suggests in turn Longfellow, 
Pope, or Poe. Curiously enough, the last-mentioned author does 
not seem to have influenced him supremely. Unlike most young 
writers, he appears to have escaped the enthralment of the half- 
mystical, half-practical lyricism of the American writer. It may 
have beep that his mind was already overshadowed by the two great 
English writers when he read Poe, but the more probable explana- 
tion is that his stern, hard pioneering life had blunted him to the 
finical excellencies of the latter’s minor poetry, and that he imagined 
his type of melancholy to be too severe, too ingrained, too real to be 
satisfied with the make-belief moodiness which Poe had to offer. 
Two lines in Hippodromania suggest Scott : 
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“ Oh, the minutes of yonder maddening ride 
Long years of pleasure outvie ”— 


which sound like a paraphrase of “ Sound, Sound the Trumpet.” 

In attempting to place Adam Lindsay Gordon on his right shelf 
in the domain of poesy, in endeavouring to guage his power and pass 
sentence on his capabilities, the important fact to be remembered is 
that he was a pioneer, and that he was not the maker of a school, 
but the enthusiastic—over-enthusiastic—pupil of men who have 
scholars in all corners of the Eaglish-speaking world, and who will 
have such scholars till the world’s end. His genius, if genius he 
had, was cramped by his environment, and to a great extent by his 
peculiar, melancholy trend of thoaght, as much as it was enchained 
by his attempts to follow styles so widely different in nature and in 
art as those which he tried to follow. Had he sung untrammelled 
by the influence of his models, he would have carolled felicitously 
and purely. Had he confined himself to the province in which his 
strength naturally lay, descriptive poetry, to sing of the wattle- 
bush and the wild lagoon or desert waste, he would have left 
behind him the reputation of a true lyrical singer, not merely that 
of a fantastic sounder of echoes across two oceans, He invites, 
inevitably, a comparison with Mason, who echoed, in a manner as 
poetical, perhaps, and as original as Gordon echoed Swinburne and 
Browning, the author of the Odes and the Elegy. Mason had none 
of the advantages which Gordon has enjoyed to enable him to hand 
down his name to posterity. The one was a prosperous, easy-going 
country parson, writing in an age when Gray was leisurely sneering 
at Cambridge; the other the first singer in a new country where 
men were gold-digging with all their might, and caring more for 
the safety of a homestead than the scanning of a new song. It is 
only natural, therefore, that Gordon should have found a readier 
acknowledgment when he came to be acknowledged. There was no 
one to vie with him in Australia, and here, where the full height of 
the wave of which his poetry was a reflection was seen, the promise of 
his poems was sufficiently high to obtain him a hearing. It isa 
promise that has, alas, not reached fulfilment. Had Gordon lived, 
it is interesting to speculate as to what he might have given us 
when his muse was mature enoagh to escape from its self-imposed 
fetters, and soar, like the white kestrels of his adopted country, into 
the blue reaches of the unclouded heavens, far beyond the reach of 
human eye. It is interesting, but it is at the same timeidle. The 
position of a poet in the ranks of his fellow-artists does not depend 
on what he might have done, but on what he has achieved, on what 
he has actually proved of his genius and his art. Probability, in 
such an estimation, is only of relative value. And relatively, Gordon 
stands infinitely. lower than Keats or Chatterton. Compared to 
them he is as Milton’s fly to a soar-eagle. And yet he had 
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promise—promise, if not brilliant then, yet sufficiently meritorious 
to warrant him the appellation of poet as distinct from mere verse- 
writer. He sang out of tune sometimes; he saw badly and there- 
fore wrote faultily now and then, but below all his errors lay a sub- 
stratum of solid worth. He could appreciate, and honestly, the 
poetical beauty of his environment, and when he attempted to inter- 
pret it he generally succeeded. He failed where he went out of 
himself, apart from himself, and sought help in metaphysical 
speculation, or in what he conceived to be the philosophy of life. 
Let us not be hypercritical. If the slender volume which he has 
left behind is too weak a thread on which to suspend the reputation 
of a great poet, it is at least strong enough to bear the weight of 
our acknowledgment of his worth as a writer of interesting— 
humanly interesting—poetry. He has achieved little, but in that 
little there is something, at least, that is worth our genuine praise 
and our sincere appreciation: enough to enable us to admit, with 
no grudging or stinting voice, that he was a poet, And though 
truth compels the prefix of the adjective ‘‘ minor,” a great measure 
of its qualifying significance will be expunged when we remember 
that he was Australia’s first and pioneer poet, and that as such he 
claims a regard which neither his deficiencies nor his faults can 


make us overlook. 
C. Louis Lz1rouprt. 





FREE LIBRARIES AND FICTION. 


THE annual reports of the public libraries afford suggestive reading 
to all who take an interest in literature; but, differing widely as 
they do in many respects, there is one feature which is common to 
all, or uearly ail, of them, namely, the vast preponderance of their 
issues of novels over books of all other descriptions. The pessimist 
holds up his hands at this, and deplores the bad taste of the readers 
uud the enormous waste of time and money which such a state of 
things seems to involve, while the optimist contends that fiction is a 
very elastic and comprehensive term, that under that head many of 
the most important social, political, and religious questions are 
adequately dealt with, and that in the main it must exercise an 
immense influence for good. But even the most optimistic seems 
to be greatly comforted if he can point to some neighbouring and 
rival town where this yood influence is being exercised to a greater 
extent than in his own. There would be very much to be said for 
both these views if the recorded issues really possessed the signifi- 
cance which is generally assigned to them; but there are reasons for 
thinking that in many cases they may be misleading, and the con- 
clusions based upon them erroneous. In large towns and cities 
that possess long-established and weli-stocked libraries, and a com- 
petent staff to manage them, the returns may be worthy of con- 
sideration, but in smaller places, where the libraries are comparatively 
new, the case is different. 

For when a new library is started the first thing it has to do is 
to endeavour to justify its own existence, and in order to do this it 
must show as large an issue of books as possible. Therefore, those 
who are responsible for its management naturally at first spend 
most of the money that is available for the purchase of books upon 
novels, and put off the purchase of other books till they have further 
funds at their disposal. 

But, as the expenses connected with a public library are often 
very considerable compared with the income out of which they have 
to be met, it speedily becomes apparent that new books cannot be 
added at a very rapid rate; and as new novels are being con- 
tinually poured from the Press, and are frequently being asked for 
by borrowers, the chance of other books being purchased becomes 
very remote, and if anybody suggests their addition he is likely to 
be told that “his suggestion, though a very good one, has come at 
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an untoward time, and cannot be entertained till a more convenient 
season.” In the meanwhile the public gets a lead—it is supplied 
with fiction in abundance ; its taste for novel reading is confirmed, 
and it is presently content to look for new novels and little or 
nothing else. Probably if this unfortunate fact were pointed out 
to those responsible for any particular library they would refuse to 
acknowledge its accuracy, and, referring to their catalogue, point 
complacentiy to “the large number of standard works in all 
branches of \iterature” included in it, and doubtless think they 
had estublished an unanswerable case. 

But two questions here suggest themselves. What manner of 
men are the managers of free libraries, and of what does their 
miscellaneous assortment of books really consist ? They are doubt- 
less all very respectable people in their way ; but are they the fittest 
men that can be found for the special work which they have to do ? 
In some cases they may be, but in all they certainly are not. 

For such committees are usually composed of certain members of 
the town council, who form a majority, and a minority of other 
ratepayers. And by what principle are those who appoint them 
guided in their selection? Apparently literary taste and capacity 
is about the last thing they think of looking for. One member is 
chosen because he is a High Churchman, another because he is a Low 
Churchman, and a third because he is a Nonconformist. One is a 
Conservative, another a moderate Liberal, another still an advanced 
Radical. One represents the trades’ unions, another the co-operative 
store people, and yet another the engineering or some other dominant 
industry ; the aim being apparently to make the committee as 
representative as possible of everything except literature, of which 
each individual member is assumed to possess quite a sufficient 
knowledge for all practical purposes. 

But from a committee so constituted what can those who are 
really interested in literature reasonably louk for ? All that they can 
expect, at least for a very long time, is that when the maws of the 
novel-readers have been filled to repletion, a few crumbs may at last 
be thrown to other people, who in the meantime can make their 
selection from “ the already existing stock of admirable standard 
works ia all departments”! And how has this been got together ? 
A few good books have probably been given by people who have 
the interests of the library at heart, and others have been picked up 
at low prices from second-hand catalogues; but the rest have been 
gathered in promiscuously from all quarters, and probably include 
many mean and unreadable editions, printed with worn-out type on 
wretched paper, and other worthless volumes. 

Publishers, and proprietors of private libraries, after being pes- 
tered with begging letters, send their contributions, and at least 
some of them seem to lose no more by their generosity than the 
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library gains. The local bookseller gets together some of his old 
-“ shopkeepers,” and after their departure, rubs his hands and re- 
joices greatly at the recovery of the lost ground which they had for 
so many years cumbered to no purpose. Luckless authors who 
have failed to realise fortune by the sale of their still-born works 
make a last despairing bid for fame by presenting them to a dis- 
criminating public. The town councillor picks up “a lot of good 
stuff for an old song” at an auction, and consigns it to a new 
limbo. The liberal-minded representatives of deceased inhabitants 
make handsome donations of such books as they are advised by 
experts have no market value. The politician, the faddist, the 
quack, and the fanatic each contributes his quota. A few sets of 
some of the cheap series which have of late been so extensively 
manufactured to the order of enterprising publishers are added, 
and in this way a start is made; but all adequate attempts at 
reasonable progress afterwards are relegated to a remote 
future. 

The outcome of all this may be that a library of several thousand 
volames is got together, of which one-half perhaps, or even a larger 
proportion, consists of fiction, and, seeing that books in other de- 
partments appeal for the most part only to limited classes, while 
fiction appeals to nearly all clasxes, the probability is that fally 
ninety-five per cent. of the novels will be issued at some time or 
other, and that many of them will be constantly going out, even if, 
for reasons to which we shall presently allade, they are not 
necessarily all read. But the chances are that only a very small 
percentage of the other books will be asked for more than once or 
twice, if at all, seeing that a large proportion of them never possessed 
any general interest, and many of the others have lost the interest 
they once had; and under such circumstances the preponderance 
of the demand for fiction cannot fairly be considered to afford 
occasion for either surprise or regret. 

For, much as we may deplore the discouraging fact that fiction 
is, as somebody has said, rapidly becoming the Aaron’s rod of literature 
and swallowing all its competitors, nothing need be said against it 
in moderation. On the contrary, it is to be encouraged from every 
point of view, and anybody who can read the best works in this 
department without being made wiser and better by them must 
possess more than an average share of original sin and be altogether 
foolish and worthless to begin with. Some may contend that only 
a prig would think of reading novels for the sake of moral or 
mental improvement, and hold that the mere recreation and amuse- 
ment they are capable of affording is their full and sufficient 
justification. But if such as these choose to regard literature as a 
mere manufactory of mental tarts and cheese-cakes, there are others 
who look to it for a supply of solid and wholesome food also, and 
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while the former should receive due consideration the claims of the 
latter should be more seriously regarded than they are. 

Even, however, from the point of view of enjoyment alone, other 
books are worth very much more than some managers of libraries 
seem to suppose, ‘To take one instance: poetry, to those who are 
capable of appreciating it, is calculated to give far more exquisite 
pleasure than it is possible to obtain from the best novel; but it is 
exceedingly difficult sometimes to bring this fact home to the prac- 
tical business men who form the majority of library committees. 
For such men the gospel of sweetness and light has hitherto been 
preached in vain, and they will listen patiently to no new exponent 
of it, unless he either occupies a pretty high rung on the social 
ladder or posseses a considerable share of that which they consider 
the one thing needful. 

There are, however, vast numbers of novels which cannot be read 
by people of ordinary intelligence with either profit or pleasure, but 
which nevertheless pay to produce, because there is a sufficient 
demand for them to cover the cost and leave a fair margin for 
profit; and these are largely bought by the public libraries. Un- 
fortunately for the borrower, there is no outward and visible sign by 
which they may be readily known, and the only way in which he 
can arrive at a conclusion about them is by taking them out and 
trying to read them. If his mind be in a very flabby and semi- 
dormant condition he may possibly succeed, but if it be in a state 
of healthy activity he will soon discover that they are not worth 
reading, and return them at the earliest possible opportunity ; and 
in this way it may very well happen that a bad book will go out 
more frequently than a good one, being much more frequently 
available for issue. : 

Again, there are very many novels which are popular among all 
classes, and which are so extensively read by that class which prac- 
tises economy in the use of soap and water, that they cannot be 
handled by any one who has sensitive finger-tips, or who objects to 
the sight and scent of disgusting things. And when such books 
come into a decent house they also are got rid of again as speedily as 
possible: and there is good reason to believe that this accounts for 
a large number of abortive issues, and helps considerably to swell 
the total of misleading returns. Books of this class generally 
become so filthy and dilapidated after they have been in circulation 
for a time that it is necessary to destroy and replace them; and 
this is unfortunate in more ways than one, for not only has an 
additional outlay to be incurred to the detriment of other depart- 
ments, but the impression is strengthened among authors and 
publishers that, as more copies of novels than of other books are 
“consumed,” they are better worth producing than any others. 

Many other causes also contribute to the large output of novels 
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which are not read’: one of these may be the prevalence of infec- 
tious diseases in a town, for, though such books as show unmis- 
takable signs of recent disinfection may be perfectly safe, they are 
unpleasantly suggestive, and the not unnatural fear that the process 
of disinfection may not have been completely efficacious leads to 
their speedy return in some cases. 

Then there is the art of skimming, in which many appear to be 
adepts. Some of us who begin a book which seems dull and unin- 
teresting at first, nevertheless go on with it in the hope that the 
interest will develop presently, and when we reach the end of the 
last chapter we heave a sigh of relief and thank heaven that we 
have done with it. But there are certain highly specialised people 
who can get through three or four novels in a day easily, though 
it takes them a month to read a useful book on the rare occasions 
when they can be induced to open one. From reasons already 
adduced—and there are others—it is pretty clear that a very 
large percentage of the novels issued from libraries are not read, 
and that others which are read are not of the slightest use to their 
readers, though they may be helpful to their authors and publishers. 
There may be no harm in most of them, though there is a great 
deal of harm in some; but it is clearly wrong to waste the public 
money on such fiction as can serve no good purpose while much 
more important departments are being starved. 

Doubtless, in libraries that are well stocked all round the 
demand for fiction will still preponderate; bat from those ill- 
stocked libraries, in which, perhaps, eighty per cent. of the new 
books consists of novels, the issues will, of necessity, be mainly in 
one direction, for other books cannot go out in the same propor- 
tion if they do not come in, and under such conditions the actual 
issues may be taken to represent the readers’ opportunities, but can 
afford no reliable indications of their tastes and inclinations. 

Another reason for the preponderance of novels is that people 
with literary or scientific tastes have generally large or small 
collections of standard books of their own, including many that 
they would gladly borrow from the libraries under other circum- 
stances ; but to most of these, novels do not seem worth purchasing, 
and they cannot afford to purchase the many other new works 
which they wish to read or refer to ; for good books are at present 
much more expensive than they would become if they could find 
a wider market, and it was largely with a view to supplying the 
public with such books that the public library movement was 
inaugurated. But there is always likely to be some difficulty in 
the choice of proper books, and the selection should be made by 
competent people, for it is as easy to waste money in this direction 
as in any other. Probably among the managers of most libraries 
there is at least'somebody who possesses the requisite knowledge, 
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though it by no means follows that his recommendations will 
always have due weight, even though he be the chief librarian ; for 
though his committee will expect him to know everything, it will 
also expect him to defer in all things to its own superior know- 
ledge, and the less it has of this the more it will give itself credit 
for. 

But it is not every committee that understands how important 
it is to appoint a competent man to the post of librarian, and to 
provide him with proper assistance ; for to many people it will seem 
that the work is such as any intelligent man ought to be able to 
discharge satisfactorily after a little practice, seeing that it is just 
as easy to take a book off a shelf and hand it to the borrower who 
asks for it as for a tradesman’s assistant to supply a customer with 
a pennyworth of putty or atin of potted meat. They do not realise 
that librarians should be extensively acquainted with the contents of 
books as well as with their places on the library shelves; for 
borrowers need, and are continually asking for,information and advice 
which an ill-educated man cannot supply. Some of the people 
employed to give out the books do not seem to have even the 
most elementary knowledge that is necessary, or the capacity to 
acquire it. 

‘Have you a book called Zsmond, by a man named Thackeray ?” 
asked a borrower at a public library not long ago. 

‘“*No, I think not, for I have never heard of either the man or 
the book before,” was the answer of the assistant-in-charge. ‘‘ Have 
you, sir?” he added, turning to a bystander, who responded “ Yes,” 
giving the number of the book. One might suppose that the 
assistant in this case was a raw lad fresh from a board school, and 
would not imagine that this was how far he had got after ‘‘ several 
years experience of library work.” 

But starvation salaries will not procure or retain the services of 
competent men for long, and librarians and their assistants are 
generally underpaid, mainly owing to the insufficient income on 
which the libraries have to subsist, and while we criticise the com- 
mittees of public libraries for their shortcomings, we must never- 
theless admit that, as a rule, they give us more for our money than 
the managers of any other rate-supported department. 

There are, however, happily some libraries which are more fortu- 
nately circumstanced, but sometimes even librarians and influential 
members of committees will tell you that it has become increasingly 
difficult for them to make suitable selections of new books outside 
fiction, seeing that so few worth buying are now published; and 
though this assertion may be questioned, there is unfortunately 
more than a little truth in it. The discount system has practically 
annihilated the retail bookseller, so far at least as the provinces are 
concerned, and as his shop has now become in most cases a mere 
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stationery depét and repository of toys and trinkets, the country 
bookbuyer has also well-nigh ceased to exist, for as he now rarely 
sees @ book worth buying, no temptation comes in his way. It has 
thus come about that the libraries have made themselves the 
arbiters of literature, and it now rests largely with them what class 
of books shall be published and read; for if you go to the pub- 
lishers, they will tell you that works other than fiction do not pay 
to bring out, seeing that the libraries will not take them in 
sufficient numbers to cover the cost of production. 

Until now the literature of England has been one of her chiefest 
glories, but literary men who are worthy of the name have, for 
the most part, fallen upon days when all that is most worth 
encouragment is being rapidly overlaid and smothered by the 
constantly accumulating drift of a flood of fiction which, while it 
includes some books not unworthy of the high traditions of the 
past, comprises many more whose main characteristics are unutter- 
able dulness and inanity, unhealthy sensationalism, impossible 
adventure, disgusting animalism, and preposterous absurdity. 


W. H. Harwoop. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


Sir Heyry CampseLu-BaNnneRmMay’s first public utterance as Prime 
~~ Ae marks the beginning of a better and a 
Who Leads righter era in British history. The meeting at 
‘the Albert Hall! was a great meeting worthy of 

& great occasion, and Sir Henry, who had a great reception, rose 
splendidly to the occasion. At the outset he struck the keynote 
of the speech by pouriug scorn upon that ‘“ masterpiece of tactical 
skill,” Mr. Balfour’s resignation. ‘ Tactics! tactics!” exclaimed 
Sir Henry amid loud cheers, ‘the country is tired of tactics. It 
had been better for them (the late Government) if they had thought 
less of tactics and more of realities. But they have lived for some 
years on tactics, and now they have died of tactics.” The era of 
tactics is closed. We have now in office a Goverment who will 
address themselves to realities, who will address themselves above 
all to the realities of the question that most urgently demands atten- 
tion at the hands of English Statesmen, “the condition of England 
question ” as Carlyle called it. The Imperial thinkers of Birming- 
ham may laugh them to scorn for so doing, but the Premier will 
not turn aside for that. “Do not let us mird,” he says, “if in 
their folly our opponents call us ‘ Little Englanders.” He knows 
right well that if our Empire is to endure it must be sound at 
heart—sound to the core. The Government that brazenly made it 
its object throughout “ to safeguard and protect the interests of its 
friends” is no more. It is succeeded by a Government who 
recognise that “the aim to be kept in view... is that we 
should promote the welfare, happiness and interest, not of any 
particular section or class, but of the nation at large,” a Government 
who hold that ‘this is the work of true patriotism, these are 
the foundations upon which a solid Empire may be built.” Never 
since the voice of Gladstone was hushed in death has a greater 
speech been made. Never have moral issues been more clearly 
stated. Never has a statesmen more frankly recognised that 


4 London, December 21, 1905. 
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“righteousness alone. exalteth a nation.” The country has once 
more the great advantage of a great lead from a great leader. 


Noting with pawky Scotch humour that the advent of the Liberal 
party to power had sent “no shudder throngh the 
Chancelleries of Europe,” and that ‘‘ Consols, 
instead of tumbling down as they ought to have 
done, had actually risen,” Sir Henry administered a well-merited 
rebuke.to all those concerned in the Kitchener-Curzon controversy 
—‘ this controversy so rashly raised, so tactlessly handled, so 
recklessly published,” and declared his firm adhesion to “the 
sacred principle . . . of the subordination of the military to the 
civil organisation.” Equally sound were Sir Heury’s utterances on 
foreign policy. He welcomed the entente cordiale with France, 
referred in sympathetic terms to “the great trial through which 
Rassia is now passing”; declared that he saw “ no cause of estrange- 
ment” from Germany ; and, touching on the treaty with Japan and 
the “ties of race, tradition, and fellowship” that bind us to the 
United States, he described the outlook as ‘‘ most pleasing.” 
“ Qur general foreign policy,” he said, “will remain the same in 
Government that it was in Opposition. It will be opposed to 
aggression. It will be animated by a desire to be on the best 
terms with all nationalities, and to co-operate with them in the 
common work of civilisation.” And he added, “I believe .. . 
that in the execution of this policy we have a notable ally in our 
present fiscal system, which is a yreat guarantee of peace and a 
preventive against the possibility of commercial and tariff war.” 
He rejoiced in the great strides made by international arbitration, 
and urged that arbitration should naturally be followed by the 
limitation of armaments. “I submit to you,” he said, ‘that as 
the principle of peaceful arbitration extends it becomes one of the 
highest tasks of statesmen to adjust these armaments to the new 
and happier conditions. No nobler ré/e could this great country have 
than at the fitting moment to put itself at the head of a league of 
peace through whose instrumentality this great work could be 
effected.” ‘lhis pronouncement was received with loud cheers. 


“A League 
of Peace.’’ 


Bat the great pronouncement of the evening—a pronouncement 
which roused the audience to a remarkable pitch of 
Chinese P ; : sail 
Slavery enthusiasm, the cheering and waving of hats a 
Centieemned handkerchiefs lasting for some five minutes— was 
* his declaration in regard to Chinese slavery. Point- 
ing out that the Liberal Party, so far from being anti-colonial, is 
in closest affinity with the “democratic and progressive instincts 
and institutions” of the Colonies, Sir Henry stated that there was 
“no trace of a tendency to disruption,” “no sign of tension or 
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friction. Everything is smooth save the one raffled spot of South 
Africa.” ‘In South Africa,” he said, “the difficulties are, as you 
know, great. I have no general statement to make to you, for we 
have not had time adequately to examine it. But one conclusion 
his Majesty’s Government have arrived at, and it is this—to stop 
forthwith, so far as it is practicable to do it forthwith, the recruit- 
ment and the embarkment of coolies in China and their importation 
into South Africa. And instructions have been given to that 
effect.” Great has been the wrath of the Randlords and their 
creatures as the result of this declaration, and as the result of Lord 
Elgin’s despatch communicating to the High Commissioner of the 
Transvaal (Lord Selborne) the Government's decision. 


Addressing the Birmingham Jewellers! Mr. Chamberlain affected 
..:__, to believe that the despatch is ‘‘ a mere electioneer- 
“A Political ;,- handbill ” ; and he said, “ I feel myself justified 
Crime! in saying that it is nothing short of a political 
crime to issue hastily and prematurely a despatch dealing with a 
subject of so much importance in terms which are so loose and so 
vague that hardly anybody can possibly understand them.” Re- 
membering, among other things, the Jameson Raid and the yet un- 
produced “ Hawkesley dossier ” ; remembering the ‘‘ new diplomacy ” 
that brought about the Transvaal War; remembering the visit to 
South Africa and the promised payment of £30,000,000 which 
paved the way for the introduction of Chinese slavery into South 
Africa, one is inclined to retort in his own polished phrase that Mr. 
Chamberlain “ should be a good judge of ”—political crimes, The 
right hon. gentleman had the effrontery to demand : “ Have the 
High Commissioner and the Government of the Transvaal been 
consulted upon this most important question, and what is their 
opinion ?” What is the High Commissioner’s opinion worth? And 
who or what are “the Government of the Transvaal” that they 
should be “consulted”? The only persons in the Transvaal that 
have a claim to be consulted are the people of the Transvaal, and 
they should have been consulted by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends before the introduction of Chinese slavery. It is, further, 
distinctly refreshing to find an Anti-Home Ruler and one who 
wishes to interfere with the fiscal freedom of our Colonies drawing 
a parallel between the present Government’s action in this matter 
and the action of the Tory Government which lost to the Empire 
the North American Colonies, just as it is cause for laughter to 
find the great exploiter of the “ Colonial offer” that was never made 
protesting in righteous indignation against “the interest of a great 
Colony” being “ made a pawn in a great game.” 


1 December 31, 1905. 
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One remembers, however, that it is the pantomime season. Mr. 
« Foolish, yen ce is attempting the part of Clown, 
Aiuto ile Mr. Balfour supports him to the best of his 

etionedin y»:Ability as Pantaloon. Mr. Balfour has told us that he 

* does not read the newspapers ; but, unfortunately 
for himself and for his followers, his eye was caught the other day by 

a Daily News placard announcing that “ Balfour Shirks Chinese 

Slavery,” and to the great discomfiture of the party wire- 

pullers he proceeded once more to nail the Chinese flag to the 

mast. Falling foul of Mr. Augustine Birrell! he characterised as 

“foolish and atrocious falsehoods” the statements (1) “that the 

British working man is by the Ordinances respecting Chinese labour 

excluded from a profitable field of employment,” and (2) “that 

the Chinese labour so introduced is equivalent to slave labour.” 

Mr. Balfour proceeded to argue that “those who have given even 

the most cursory study to what are the real conditious of labour in 

South Africa know well enough that the white man will not work 

at unskilled labour side by side and on equal terms either with 

native labour or with Asiatic labour.” But this lie has been 
nailed to the counter once for all by the Right Hon. Thomas Bart, 

M.P., who, on p. 37 of his book dealing with his visit to South 

Africa, says, “That white men can do the work is. undeniable. 

That industrious, willing whites, anxious to work, and unable to 

find employment, are to be found in sad abundance is also beyond 

doubt. In every part of the United Kingdom they abound. In 

Cape Town, in Kimberley, and in other parts of South Africa, the 

Johannesburg newspapers tell of meetings of unemployed whites, 

at which hungry men clamour for work and wages that they may 

feed their wives and children. In Jobannesburg itself—around 
the gold mines—there are crowds of unemployed men, eager for 
work.” As to the extent to which white labour has been displaced 
by yellow labour, the Blue Book, published on December 8 last, 
enables us to judge. In June 1904, when Chinese Jabour was 
first imported into the Transvaal, there were 13,413 whites and 

74,632 Kaffirs employed, or two whites to every 11 coloured 

miners. But, on October 31, 1905, while 21,760 more Kaffirs and 

45,956 Chinese coolies had been added, the number of additional 

whites employed was only 4946, or two whites to every 27 

coloured miners. The ratio of white labour to coloured labour had, 

therefore, fallen by considerably more than half. Had the ratio 
remained constant, not 4946 but 12,312 more whites would have 
been employed. 


1 Leamington, January 1, 1906. 
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As to the question whether or no Chinese labour on the Rand is 
“Gg “equivalent to slave labour,” we need only recall 
rossly . 
Theenaenl the fact that our Indian Government would not 
* allow Hindoo coolies to serve under the condi- 
tious of the Chinese Ordinance. Indeed, the Indian Government 
could not do so, for, says Broom’s Constitutional Law (Second Edition, 
p. 86): ‘ The law of England will not allow the servant to invest 
the master with an arbitrary power of correcting, imprisoning, or 
alienating him ; it will not permit him to renounce the capacity of 
acquiring and enjoying property. In other words, it will not permit 
the servant to incorporate into his contract the ingredients of 
slavery.” All these “ingredients of slavery” are incorporated in 
the system of Chinese labour on the Rand. They are not incor- 
porated in the Guiana Ordinance with which Mr. Balfour seeks to 
parallel his own Chinese Ordinance. It is clear, then, that it is Mr. 
Balfour himself who is guilty of ‘“ foolish and atrocious falsehoods.” 
It is clear that the system of Chinese labour on the Rand is 
“equivalent to slave labour.” We agree with Mr. Balfour in 
saying that “if this labour be indeed slavery, it is not only not 
moral, it is grossly immoral”; and we would add that such speeches 
as his own in defence of this system are “a gross breach of 
political morality.” Angered by Sir Henry Cumpbell-Bannerman’s 
wise determination to leave it to the people of the Transvaal them- 
selves, when responsible government has been, as it shortly will be, 
established, to rid their country of the disgrace of Chinese slavery, 
Mr. Balfour declared that the Government “ have no more notion of 
preventing the Colonies from carrying on whut they call a system of 
slavery than they have of resigning to-morrow the offices which they so 
gladly took up.” Well may Mr. Balfour be angry. He knows 
right well that this course of action will demonstrate conclusively the 
falsity of the excuse that in carrying the Chinese Ordinance his own 
Government was carrying out the wishes of the people of the Trans- 
vaal ; and he also knows right well that it will stalemate the Rand- 
lords, who, if the repatriation of the Chinese coolies were enforced 
by the Imperial Government, would at once engineer a bogus agita- 
tion against it on the ground that the Imperial authorities were 
arbitrarily overriding the wishes of the white men on the spot. 


But, to return to the Liberal leader’s great speech, Sir Henry 
coupled with the demand for international arbitra- 
tion and for the reduction of armaments a demand 

’ for domestic reform at home. “ We want,” he de- 


Peace, Re- 
trenchment 


and Reform. clared, “‘two things. We want relief from the 


pressure of excessive taxation, and, at the same time, we want 
money to meet our own domestic needs at home, which have been too 
long starved and neglected, owing to the demands made by the tax- 
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gatherer for military purposes.” ‘ There may be,” he said, “and I 
believe there are, fresh sources of revenue to be tapped. We may 
derive something from the land——(prolonged cheers)—and: something 
from licences. (Renewed cheers.) But, even so, with an imcreasing 
military expenditure, how can we do the work of reform that remains 
to be done at home, and at the same time bring relief to the *hax- 
payer?” And it was then he gave the advice already quoted— 
“ Do not let us mind if, in their folly, cur opponents eall us ‘ Little 
Euglanders.’” ‘I, at least,” he added, ‘am patriot enough not 
to desire to see the weakening of my country by such waste of 
money as we have had for the last ten years. What has it brought 
us? Shall I recite some links in the ugly chain? It has brought 
us dear money, lower credit, less enterprise in business and mann-. 
factures, reduced home demand (and, therefore, redaced output to 
meet it), reduction in wages, increase of pauperism, non-employ- 
ment. ‘The fact is, that you cannot pile up debt and taxation as 
they have been piled up without feeling the strain in every fibre of 


society.” 


Declaring that “militarism, extravagance, Protection, are weeds 
that grow in the same field,” and that the spectre of 

The Land for inonaion had been raised by the South aioe War, 
the People. he proceeded to lay down the principle of self- 
government and popular control as the foundation of Liberal policy 
in regard to educational and licensing matters, and in regard to 
Ireland ; and he announced, amid loud cheers, that the Government 
would, ‘‘ with the least possible delay,” so amend the law of combi- 
nation ‘‘ as to give freedom and security to the trades unions in the 
pursuit of their legitimate aims.” Sir Henry further dealt, in his 
usual clear and forcible fashion, with the problems of overcrowding 
and unemployment. ‘ We desire,” he said, “to develop our unde- 
veloped estate in this country, to colonise our own country, to give 
the farmer greater freedom and greater security in the exercise of 
his business, to secure a home and career for the labourer who, in 
too many cases, is cut off from the soil. We wish to make the land 
less of a pleasure-ground for the rich—(cheers)—and more of a 
treasure-ground for the nation. Now, why cannot Mr. Chamberlain 
drop his project of taxing corn and cheese, and so forth, and go back 
to his old love of three acres and a cow. (Laughter.) This question, 
including these great problems, cannot be neglected, because, after 
all, the health and stamina of the nation are bound up with the 
maintenance of a large class of workers on the soil. The town 
population redundant, the country population decimated—it is a 
subversion of healthy national life.’ Noting, in passing, the desir- 
ability of facilitating transit, opening up markets, and bringing 
town and country together by developing onr canal system, he fore- 
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shadowed the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate 
the subject. ‘‘ But,” he added, “we are met to-night in London 
and not in the country—in London, the greatest city in the world, 
an agglomeration of cities; some, cities of the very rich, and some, 
cities of the poor. London presents a group of problems positively 
terrifying by their dimensions, problems of housing and of over- 
crowding, problems of the unemployed, and of the overemployed, 
and of the badly employed. But they differ, these problems, after 
all, only in degree, and not in kind from those which present them- 
selves in other and similar cities. We all know the evil. Who 
will pass like the Levite on the other side of the way? Liberalism 
cannot pass on the other side of the way. (Cheers.) What, then, 
is it that we can do? Wecan strengthen the hand of the munici- 
palities by reforming the land system and the rating system, in 
which I include the imposition of a rate on ground values. (Loud 
cheers.) We can make it easier for them to relieve the congestion 
of the centre, and to promote orderly and healthy development on 
the outskirts. We can do what in us lies to prevent the central 
departments from being in any sense a drag on local enterprise, and 
to make there departments rather stimulate and inspire. And I 
rather think that the new President of the Local Government Board 
—(loud cheers)—will be a good guidein such matters. I want to 
see the Poor Law, which was framed to meet a different state of 


things, brought into harmony with new conditions, and I think we 
are all agreed that experiments, carefully conducted and constantly 
watched, may be entered upon with advantage with a view to find 
how best to mitigate the evils of unemployment.” 


In conclusion, Sir Henry warned his followers that in order to carry 
—— out the great work they have in view the British 
Path. Parliament must be made effective and ready. “We 

‘ must, as opportunity offers, restore its impaired 

authority, develop its strength, and reform its electoral methods.” 
And, reaffirming his faith in Free Trade principles, he said : “I rejoice 
to think that since the Free Trade controversy was first raised there 
has been no sign of faltering or wavering on our side, and that 
Liberals stand true to their historic mission. In the great struggle 
which will shortly be upon us, I do not think it too much to say 
that all we Liberals hold dear is at stake, because if once you open 
the door to Protection what hope is there for those great objects of 
reform and economy on which our hearts are set? Depend upon 
it that in fighting for our open ports and for the cheap food and 
material on which the welfare of the people and the prosperity of 
our commerce depend we are equally fighting against those powers 
of privilege, of injustice, and of monopoly which are unalterably 
opposed to the triumph of democratic principles. Be confident, 
therefore, but be not over-confident. Against us is a powerful 
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coalition of interests, powerful and wealthy, and a great party, 
divided, indeed, as we have been amused to see—divided on the 
details of fiscal strategy, but united in its determination to under- 
mine and overthrow the citadel of Free Trade. Let us, then, be 
worthy of our fathers who went before us, and who won for us this 
great privilege of freedom ; and let us beware lest through fault of 
ours, throngh slackness, or indifference, or over-confidence on our 
part, so great and vital an interest is imperilled.” Altogether it was 
a notable speech, a grand speech, a speech fall of hope and promise 
for the time that is to be. 


At the time of writing a tidal wave of progress is sweeping over the 
A Tidal country, obliterating many ancient Tory strong- 
holds. Manchester has gone, Newcastle has gone, 
Wave. Sunderland has gone, Leeds has gone, Bristol has 
goue, London is going, and Birmingham is isolated. The Balfour 
brothers have both been ignominiously defeated, and the constitu- 
encies of Messrs. Long and Lyttelton know them no more. There 
can be no doubt that the result of the elections will be a great and 
glorious victory for Liberalism. Victory has been achieved. But 
the question remains: How can the best use be made of it? For 
Home Rule, for educational and temperance reform, for adult 
suffrage, for electoral and registration reform, for a Trades Disputes 
Bill, and for all similar legislation the House of Lords, as we have 
frequently pointed out in this Review, blocks the way. And for 
this reason there are some who maintain that the first duty of the 
new Liberal Government must be to deal with the House of Lords. 
But for the new Government to make a frontal attack upon this 
citadel of privilege and monopoly would be to dash their heads 
against a stone wall, The position must be turned, their lordships 
must be taken on the flank ; and this, as we have repeatedly shown, 
can best be done on the lines of financial reform. The Lords do 
not represent the people, and therefore they have no right to tax 
the people. In the Budget we can carry through many important 
and far-reaching reforms in the teeth of the Lords. We can also, 
in spite of their lordships, pass a measure for the reform of our 
local rating system. And, finally, we have in the Budget a weapon 
by means of which we can bring our hereditary legislators to their 
knees and compel them to pass all measures carried by the 
Representative Chamber. 


In the Independent Review for December last, Mr. F. W. Hirst 


recognises that itis only in regard to administrative 
“An ideal i and financial ‘aie that the incoming 
Budget. Liberal Government will have a free hand, and he 
sets himself the task of constructing ‘an ideal Budget” for 
1908-9. But, surely, it will be a grave mistake if the Liberal 
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party neglects for a whole year the pressing duty of dealing in 
drastic fashion with our fiaancial difficulties. ‘The path to social 
reform,” says Mr. Hirst, “lies through the Budget. Through the 
Budget, which the House of Lords cannot touch, the Liberal party 
will be able to initiate its domestic programme.” And first among 
the problems of domestic reform he pats the problem of the unem- 
ployed. Mr. Hirst declares that ‘‘a policy of retrenchment is the 
first and preliminary condition of a social policy,” and he considers 
that in four years our naval and military expenditure should be 
cut down from 66 millions to 44 millions a year. He recognises 
that ‘new sources of revenue may be tapped”; but warns us 
“not to be too sanguine in our estimates of new revenues,” Among 
‘the sources to which we may legitimately look” for new revenue 
he mentions “the land monopoly, the liquor monopoly, and the 
principle of graduation applied to direct taxes”—also a tax on 
motor cars. Mr. Hirst approves of the rating of land values, but 
waves aside the question of the taxation of land values for 
national purposes by saying “I admit that, until the land tax is 
remodelled (for which we can hardly hope at present) no direct 
gain to the National Exchequer, no direct relief to the tax-payer, 
can be hoped for from the land.” His “ideal Budget” embodies 
the retrenchment on armaments above alluded to; “a revision of 
licence duties ” estimated to produce five or six millions ; a graduated 
annual licence for motor cars, to produce another million; a 
graduated income tax; and the “stiffening of the rates of gradua- 
tion fixed for death duties by Sir William Harcourt.” 


This “ideal Budget” of Mr. Hirst’s displays both a Jack of courage and 
a lack of honesty. The old land tax of 4s. in the 

Robber pound is levied on the values of 1692—-more than 
Taxes. two centuries ago—and yields £750,000 a year 
only, instead of the £40,000,000 which it would bring in if levied 
on the values of to-day—£200,000,000 a year according to the 
Financial Reform Almanack. That is to say the landlords pay 
every year under this land tax £39,250,000 Jess than they ought to 
pay, and in order to make up for this the rest of the people must 
pay every year under other taxes £39,250,000 more than they ought 
to pay. This frand—to say nothing of the even greater fraud by 
which this 4s. land tax was substituted for the feudal dues and 
services under which the land bore practically all the burdens of the 
State—has been going on for more than two hundred years. Yet 
Mr. Hirst has not the courage to demand that this wrong shall 
forthwith be righted. Land values are\created by, and therefore 
belong to the public. Land values form the only just and proper 
source of public revenue, But Mr. Hirst’s “ ideal Budget ” contains 
no provision for the taxation of land values! He dare not take 
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for public purposes the values created by the public—except in a 
halting fashion by graduating the Death Duties and by means of 
the revision of licence duties!—he has not the honest courage to 
demand the taxation of land values for national purposes; but he 
has the—courage, shall we call it ?—to suggest such robber forms of 
taxation as an annual licence for motor cars and a graduated income 
tax. Mr. Hirst will no doubt be astonished to find his financial 
expedients characterised as robber taxes. Butif a man has honestly 
come by his motor car, Mr. Hirst has no right, and I have no right, 
to dispossess him of it, or of the value of any part of it. If aman 
earns his income honestly, whether that income be great or small, 
Mr. Hirst has no right, and I have no right, to mulct him of any 
part uf it. And the State has no right to do so either, for forty- - 
three million times ‘‘no right” is still “no right.” The same 
criticism applies to Mr. W. D. Macgregor’s proposals (in the January 
issue of this Review) in favour of a general property tax. ll taxes 
on wealth are robber taxes. An income tax is sheer robbery, and a 
graduated income tax is simply graduated robbery. The first 
essential of sound finance is honesty. 


It is absurd to talk of “an ideal Budget for 1908-9.” It will 
be many years yet before we attain to an ideal 

The Budget dine: On the revenue side the ideal Budget 
he~ ” would simply, in the words of Henry George, “take 
might be. for the community what belongs to the community 
—the value that attaches to land by the growth of the community,” 
and “leave sacred to the individual all that belongs to the com- 
munity.” On the expenditure side the ideal Budget would contain 
no provision for war or for preparations for war—an ideal, we fear, 
yet in the dim and distant future. But, while the ideal is as yet 
unattainable, the next Liberal Budget might be, and should be, a 
great advance on any past Budget. At the least a tax of 1s. in the 
pound should be levied on the present value of the land, and the doles 
to the landlords and the parsons should be abolished. This would 
produce £13,000,000 a year, and would enable Mr. Asquith, as we 
showed last month, to repeal the coal tax and the sagar tax, to take 
2d. off the tea tax, and give payment of members and of election 
expenses. But he would show more courage and more wisdom if 
he were to levy the existing 4s. land tax on the values of to-day. 
It would then yield £40,000,000. The repeal of the ‘‘ Dotes Acts” 
would save a further £3,000,000 a year; and with this £43,000,000 
a year Mr. Asquith could (1) institute payment of members and 
of election expenses, £1,000,000; (2) repeal the breakfast-table 


1 The increased value given by a licence really inheres in the site. It is a form 
of land value, and therefore the taxation of land values would meet the case without 
any revision of licence duties. 
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duties—the duties on tea, coffee, &c., £6,750,000 ; (3) establish old 
age pensions—7s. 6d. a week to every person over sixty-five, or 5s. 
a week to every person over sixty years of age—£25,000,000; and 
(4) repeal the coal tax and the sugar tax, £9,500,000 ; present yield 
of land tax, £750,000; total, £43,000,000. 


That is something like a real democratic Budget. But such a 
Budget would not only provide the funds for all 
Work the reforms enumerated above; it would also, as we 
forthe | | h f : er 
ave often shown, force into use the twenty-six 
Workless. millions of acres now held idle, and thus solve the 
unemployed problem, “the first problem that meets us,” but which 
Mr. Hirst utterly fails to meet. From six to nine million acres of 
the twenty-six millions now derelict and waste might be re-forested, 
thus affording employment, directly and indirectly, to half a million 
of the workless ; while twelve million acres consist of good, cultivable 
land capable of supporting a family to every fivé or ten acres. At 
ten acres to the family they would therefore support 1,200,000 
families, or six million men, women and children; and if they only 
produced on the average a pound per week per family, that would 
mean an additional home market of upwards of £62,000,000 a 
year for all the products of mine and factory. Under such con- 
ditions the unemployed problem would speedily be solved, In 
addition to the Budget outlined above, a Bill should also be passed 
empowering local authorities to relieve the homes and the trade and 
industry of the people of the existing rate-burden of £54,000,000 a 
year, and to transfer that burden to land values, Our rates, as now 
levied, constitute a direct infringement of Free Trade principles, 
and directly penalise all attempts to solve the housing and the un- 
employed problems. The general property tax advocated by Mr. 
Macgregor is open to the same objections. No man who understood 
the A BC of economics, or of sound finance, would dream of sug- 
gesting taxes on “houses, &c., railways, mines, gasworks, iron- 
works, waterworks, canals, shipping, horses, cattle, sheep, agricul- 
tural machinery and movables, furniture and personal property in 
houses, and stocks in shops.” 


New Zealand affords us instructive object-lessons not only in regard 
. to the folly of a general property tax, but also in 
Object- regard to the advantages arising from the rating 
Lessons and taxation of land values—object-lessons which 
from New the Liberal Party in this country might well take to 
Zealand. heart. In 1879 a Conservative Government re- 
pealed Sir George Grey’s tax of $d. in the pound on the capital 
value of all land (equal to 10d. in the pound on the annual value), 
and substituted for it a general property tax. The Conservatives 
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remained in power till December 1890, and in that time the Colony 
was brought to the verge of ruin, no less than 17,789 persons fleeing 
from New Zealand in search of work in the four years ending 1890. 
In December of that year the Ballance-Grey Government was re- 
turned to power, the property tax was abolished, and a tax of ld. 
in the pound on the capital value of all land (stiffly graduated against 
large estates) was imposed in its stead. In two years 15,370 per- 
sons returned to the Colony ; and between 1891 and 1904 (as Mr. 
Seddon, the present Premier, pointed out in a speech delivered at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on November 14 last, just prior to the 
General Election, at which his Government, the direct successor of 
the Ballance-Grey Government, was returned to power by an over- 
whelming majority for the sixth time in succession, ensuring to tle 
Liberal Party eighteen years of continued power) the population of 
the Colony increased by no less than 230,000. Official figures show 
that since 1891 the number of occupied holdings has increased from 
41,224 to 68,680; the area of land in cultivation (including sown 
grasses) from 8,893,255 to 13,868,074 acres; and the value of the 
improvements on the land from £46,365,000 to £65,373,000. And, 
as evidence of the great prosperity of the country, Mr. Seddon stated 
that the Government had recently sent out circulars throughout the 
Colony, asking for 500 to 1000 pick-and-shovel men, and they could 
not get fifty men. Mr. Seddon declared in favour of an increase of 
the graduated land tax and for a free breakfast table ; and sum 
marising the financial blessings that had already resulted from 
Liberal rule, he stated that “they had . . . reduced the Customs 
by £1,700,000, railway charges by £680,000, and the amount given 
in increased wages to the railway men was £370,000. ... The 
duties on tea alone had been reduced by £67,000, while kerosene 
users had saved £380,000 through reduction of the duty”; and 
‘“‘ during the last Session they had increased the old age pensions 
from 7s. to 10s, per week.” This is a record of which any party 
might well be proud, and the best advice we can give to the new 
Liberal Government here at home is, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 
A tinkering, shilly-shally policy will be fatal to the Liberal Party ; 
but if they will only “ grasp their nettles” and push forward with 
courage and determination reforms that are really worth while, all 
will be well with them, and their days will be long in the land. So 
mote it be. 


VoL. 165.—No. 2. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Scarcely any book of recent years has aroused more interest than 
Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe,| and many persons have 
attempted to answer it from different points of view. But it isa 
difficult book to answer, for in fact it might be considered three 
books rolled into one. It contains a large scientific statement in 
which Haeckel is on his ground; it contains a criticism of 
orthodox Christianity, which has nothing to do with science, and with 
which many people who are not scientific fully agree, and this is 
the part which religious objectors attempt answer and fail; a third 
part is his philosophical theory. Sir Oliver Lodge is too experienced 
to follow those who have ‘‘ answered ” Haeckel; in a more scientific 
spirit he is content to offer a criticism, and not in any unfriendly 
spirit. Criticism of Haeckel is not difficult, and Sir Oliver fixes 
upon the most salient weakness of the author of the Riddle, who 
has a disposition to treat hypotheses as if they were established 
truths. Sir Oliver Lodge himself is no less speculative than 
Haeckel, even if he is less dogmatic; he contests the idea that the 
‘law of substance” necessarily proves that terrestrial activity is 
insusceptible of guidance and direct control, but he can do no more 
than leave the question open. Haeckel rejects the idea of Revela- 
tion, or information derived from superhuman sources, though he 
admits there may be higher intelligences than man in the Cosmos ; 
and Sir Oliver Lodge asks, if Hackel admits the possibility of this, 
why does he exclude the idea of Revelation? and he wants to 
know why, if savages can certainly receive revelations from civilised 
men, why should it be inconceivable that human beings should 
receive information from other beings. The argument is certainly 
weak, savages must know what the information they have received 
is, and from whom they received it, but men have never received 
information from other beings ; some have professed to have received 
communications, but none of these alleged communications have 
added anything to our stock of knowledge. In fact, though Sir 
Oliver Lodge is keen enough to detect weak points in some of 


1 Life and Matter. A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Williams & Norgate. 1905. 
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Haeckel’s arguments, he himself is often open to the same kind of 
criticism. 

Christianity and Progress! treats of two subjects which to us 
appear to have no necessary connection—Christianity and our land 
laws. Had Mr. Petavel treated Christianity simply as an ethical 
system the connection might have appeared closer; his idea of 
Christianity is a doctrinal one, and on the whole orthodox, but 
expressed in a tolerant spirit. The method is uncritical, is largely 
personal, that is, it is the writer’s own interpretation of passages in 
the Gospels, and a great deal is attributed to Christ which could 
never have entered his mind. The smaller part of the book is 
devoted to a certain aspect of land reform, which is an economic 
question, and is rapidly coming to the front. But through the way 
in which Mr. Petavel mixes up the question of land-law reform with 
his own views of Christianity, it is not easy to determine what his 
scheme really is ; he calls it the cultivation of site-values, which we 
infer isto be brought about by taxation, which is to begin with, if 
not limited to, the site-values in the proximity of populous areas. 

A very clearly and pleasantly written little book is Zarly Christian 
TIreland,? by Eleanor Hull, which forms the second volume of Epochs 
of Irish History. The first volame dealt with Pagan Ireland, this, 
as its title implies, treats of the period beginning with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the country in the fifth century. The 
work is in three parts—I., “Ireland Under Her Native Rulers” ; 
Il., “ The Island of Saints”; and III., “Irish Art, Architecture, 
&c.” The history is of engrossing interest in itself, but a charm is 
added to the story by Miss Hull’s simple yet fascinating style. The 
third part, on the art of early Ireland, though now becoming a 
familiar subject, is none the less full of interest, at least to those 
who have not studied the matter. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes to a.v. 14,3 Dr. E. 8. 
Shuckburgh makes no attempt to date the arrival of that race on 
Greek soil. He can only assert that about B.c. 800 they were then 
in European Greece, the Islands, and Asia Minor, and were beginning 
to send out colonies east, west, and north. The shiftings of;the 


1 Christianity and Progress. By J. W. Petavel. London: Swan Sonnenschein 


& Co. 1905. nat , 
2 Early Christian Ireland. By Eleanor Hull. Loudon: David Nutt. Dublin : 


M. H. Gill & Son. 1905. one 
3 Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes to A.D. 1}, By E,S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D. 


London: . Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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centre of power, the passion of the States for separate existence, 
the universal control exercised first by the Macedonian and then by 
the Roman Government, and other causes, render the story of 
Greece one of amazing perplexity to tell. Dr. Shuckburgh has 
presented his subject in an attractive light. Stress is laid upon the 
political, intellectual, and artistic achievements of the Greeks, 
rather than on the history of military operations. The illustrations 
are numerous and beautiful. 

Dictionary of Indian Biography,' by Mr. C. E. Buckland, gives 
the main facts of the lives of about 2,600 persons—English, 
Indian, foreign, men or women, living or dead—who have, since 
about 1750, played a conspicuous part in the history or administra- 
tion of India. There was need for a handy work of reference of 
this nature for the general reader, and the compiler has performed 
his onerous task in a manner which calls for the highest praise. 
Indian place-names have been spelt, for the most part, according to 
the Jonesian (or Hunterian) system of transliferation adopted by 
the Government. A copious bibliography is appended for the use 
of those seeking a fuller knowledge of the individuals treated in 
this work. 

In his introduction to Old Ayrshire Days,? Mr. William Robert- 
son tells us that ‘“‘ man is not born who can assimilate the whole story 
of Ayrshire.” Judging from his two goodly volumes on Historic 
Ayrshire, we incline to the belief that what he does not know about 
this subject, which he has made peculiarly his own, is not worth 
knowing. The book before us is of great antiquarian interest, and, 
like the Ule Tree of Cassillis (which we noticed very favourably in 
the WEsTMINSTER REVIEW some time back) remarkable for its 
polished style. Occasional anecdotes relieve the gravity of these 
old-world records, as, for instance: ‘‘ At the close of a criminal 
trial a fellow solicitor said to a witness who had sworn what was 
palpably false: ‘Have you forgotten what the Ninth Command- 
ment says?’ ‘ By no means,’ was the ready retort, ‘ but the Com- 
mandment does not say ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness in favour 
of thy neighbour.’” 

The terrible revolution now devastating Russia, which followed in 
the wake of the Russo-Japanese War, has apparently blinded the 
eyes of the British public to the possible results of the bloodless 
revolution that placed a Danish prince on the throne of Norway, 
and dissolved a union which gave peace to that country for nearly a 
century. Zhe Scandinavian Question,’ by Mr. W. Barnes Steveni, 
although not without traces of hurried compilation, is, nevertheless, 

1 Dictionary of Indian Biography. By C. E. Buckland, C.1.E. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
2 Old Ayrshire Days. By William Robertson. Ayr: Stephen & Pollock. 


3 The Scandinavian Question. By William Barnes Steveni. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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a work of great informative value for statesmen, historians, and the 
general reader. It is a closely reasoned appeal to the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms to make a treaty of alliance, otherwise ‘‘the 
process of devouring them piecemeal must continue until they are 
completely absorbed by Russia and Germany.” An experience of 
many centuries has proved that the divisions of the North have 
always entailed its ruin. In his manifesto to the Norwegians, 
Prince Carl John, writing in 1814 from the camp of Venersborg, 
said: ‘‘ Nature, in accordance with sound policy, has determined 
that the Norwegians and Swedes should be friends and brothers. 
United and affording one another mutual support, Sweden and 
Norway will present on every side an impregnable barrier. Isolated 
and separate, they will have everything to fear, both from them- 
selves and from others.” The peril of Russian aggression is by no 
means imaginary, for, if she cannot wage war at the end of & 
railway 4000 miles long, it does not follow that this Empire cannot 
do so at her very gates, As regards 'inmark, Russia could take that 
territory with 20,000 men, for the distance between the Atlantic 
({Lyngen Fiord) and the Russian frontier is only twenty English 
miles. Mr. Steveni shows by a map the annexations of Swedish 
territory by Russia from 1639 to 1808, and that of Danish territory 
by Germany in 1866. For years past Sweden has been spending 
enormous sums in protecting Norway from Russian invasion, whilst 
Norway has been fortifying herself, not against their common enemy, 
but Sweden. Mr. Steveni, having lived for six-and-twenty years 
in Russia, and therefore being fully qualified to judge, is of opinion 
that Muscovite aspirations for ice-free ports should be gratified. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


In Admissions and Asides about Life and Literature! Mr.A.St.John 
Adcock presents us with a dozen short essays, remarkable for their 
humour and pathos. Quite a number of pithy criticisms might be 
extracted from them, for instance, ‘‘ Every age is thus busy correcting 
the errors of the age that went before, and making fresh errors to be 
corrected by the age that shall come after it.” Again, “ Undoubt- 
edly, from a commercial standpoint, the next best thing to succeed- 
ing is an appearance of success; and the person who preaches that 
appearances are worth nothing is either too ignorant to live or too 
wicked to die,” © Millionaires will appreciate Mr. Adcock’s essay on 
“The Virtue of Riches.” 


1 Admissions and Asides about Life and Literature. By A. St. John Adcock. 
London : Elkin Matthews. ; 
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Manchester Boys : Sketches of Manchester Lads at Work and Play, 
by Mr. Charles E. B. Russell, are a series of vivid and sympathetic 
sketches, for the most part reprinted from occasional articles in the 
Manchester Guardian. What the author does not know about his 
subject is assuredly not worth knowing. ‘The illustrations are both 
good and numerous. 

Cat Tales,2 by Mr. W. L. Alden, are an ideal gift-book for 
juveniles ; children of a larger growth will also find them amusing 
reading, The illustrations by Louis Wain, that past-master in the 
difficult art of delineating the cat, would sell the book, apart from 
its literary merits, which are considerable. 

Mrs. Pender-Cudlip’s name is a guarantee for good craftmanship 
in novel-building. So far as plot is concerned, there is nothing of 
a strikingly original nature about A Pretender.» A crusty old 
baronet disinherits his nephew in favour of a daughter, who had 
been brought up in obscurity, for announcing his intention of 
marrying a “Gaiety girl.” The cousins meet and fall in love with 
each other; but a designing minx comes between them for a while. 
In the end poetic justice is satistied. The characterisation is good, 
especially in the case of the esthetic and Bohemian personages, 
who play no insignificant part in the latter part of the story. 

A King’s Tragedy,* by Miss May Wynne, deals with the events 
that immediately led up to the cold-blooded assassination of James 
the First of Scotland, who had set himself the Herculean task of 
purging his country from the lawless corruption of the feudal 
nobles. Sir Robert Graham had gone so far as to lay hands on 
the king himself. On escaping from prison, he took refuge in his 
mountain wilds, and thence hurled threats against his sovereign’s life. 
Sir Alan Kenedy and his brother Davie thereupon set out, in the guise 
of minstrels, to seize the recreant knight, and many are the adven- 
tures they meet with in their perilous quest, in which love plays 
no small part. The story is boldly conceived and charmingly told ; 
but over all broods the shadow of the final tragedy. 

A Stepmother in Ambush,> by Miss Sarah Tytler, deals with the 
fortunes of a Scotch yeoman family, whose pedigree went as far 
back as Flodden Field. Miss Ainslie, who so nearly became a 
stepmother to the girls and boys she had watched over with loving 
care ever since their mother’s death, in spite of wayward tempers 
and scant gratitude, is a fine character. It is a story that will 
chiefly appeal to women. 


1 Manchester Boys : Sketches of Manchester Lads at Work and Play. By Charles 
E. B. Russell. With Introductory Note by E. ‘IT. Campagnac. Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press. 

2 Cat Tules. By W. L. Alden. Illustrated by Louis Wain. London: Digby 
Long & Co. 

3 A Pretender. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender-Cudlip). London: Digby Long 
& Co. 

4 A King’s Tragedy. By May Wynne. London: Digby Long & Co. 

5 A Stepmother in Ambush. By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby Long & Co. 
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The late Isabella M. Anderton was a highly gifted woman, who 
for ten years acted as Florence correspondent to Zhe Studio. Her 
exceptional knowledge of Italian, gained by living with Italians of 
all classes, was only equalled by her insight into, and sympathy with, 
the genius of the race. Tuscan Folk-Lore and Sketches | are the out- 
come of a summer spent amid the Apennines above Pistoia, where, 
in her sickness, she was tended by a delightful old peasant-woman, 
who had an inexhaustible fund of stories and legends wherewith to 
amuse her guest. ‘These tales are told with just the right note of 
simplicity, Elba, in which she spent a month, left a very vivid im- 
pression on her mind, and ske chronicles a curious custom on the 
part of the small proprietors there. “They give each other nick- 
names, which gradually supplant the surnames, descending from 
father to son after the fashion of primitive times. Thus, a man who 
thought a good deal of himself was called iJ Papa (the Pope), 
whereupon his sons and sons’ sons are called Papini (little Popes) ; 
a man noted for his patience was called Giobbe (Job), and his 
children are known as Giobbetti.” The latter portion of the book 
consists, for the most part, of studies of, and translation from, Ada 
Negri, Carducci, and Giovanni Pascoli. 

‘There is an old French saying, “If you wish to keep your 
mistress, don’t introduce her to your friends; if you wish to keep 
your friends, don’t introduce her to them either”; and upon this 
theme M. Georges Bonnamour has woven a very interesting novel? 
in which there is not one dull page. It is the old story of “ faint 
heart ne'er won fair lady.” The lifelong friendship of two men, 
very dissimilar in character, broken by the one, a successful author, 
who does not hesitate to sacrifice his friend in order to satisfy his 
own vanity and selfish egotism. The characters are well drawn, 
and the description of a journey through Spain under an implacable 
summer sun is a very vivid one. 





POETRY. 


Poems and Plays,? by Mr. C. Whitworth Wynne, consist of his 
three earlier volumes, Ad Astra, Songs and Lyrics, and Songs of 
Summer, now out of print, carefully revised and, in some cases, 
shortened, together with some recent verses, and a play founded on 

1 Tuscan Folk-Lore and Sketches. By Isabella M. Anderton. London: Arnold 
Fairbairns, 
u. 2 Le Vent emporte la Poussicre. Par Georges Bonnamour. Paris: Librairie Plon, 


5 Poems and Plays. By ©. Whitworth Wynne. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 
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the Conquest of Mexico, entitled Donna Marina. Although inferior 
in construction to its predecessor, David and Bathshua, it contains 
one notable scene—the death of the Emperor Montezuma: 


OLMEDO (presenting a crucifix). 


Son, let thine eyes close on the atoning Cross. 
So shall they ope in Paradise. 


MoNvrEZUMA. 
Father 
My thoughts wander—are there—Spaniards in Heaven ? 


OLMEDO, 


All true and faithful sons of Holy Church 
In Heaven find their last home. 


MonrTEzUMA. 
Spaniards too ? 
OLMEDO. 
: Surely, 
Spain hath her true and faithful servitors 
Of the All-living presence called “‘ The Christ.” 


MontTeEzuMA. 


The Christ! Alas, I know not where to find Him, 
But the Spaniard’s cruelty ... 
* ~ * 


* * 
Then I spurn your symbol of Redemption. 
(Snaps crucifix in two and flings it on the floor.) 


Of his later lyrics we prefer The Harvest of the Hay: 


O golden joys of summer! O days and nights in June! 

O freshness of the morning! O radiance of noon! 

O the subtle scents of evening! O the shadows in the lane, 

When the moonlight floods each arching bough with amethystine rain. 


None of Mr. Wynne’s longer poems are likely to find a place in 
an anthology; they lack that ‘ message” which can, to some 
extent, make up for faulty technique: but scattered here and there 
in this collection one may recognise stanzas possessing the true lyric 
thrill. 
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